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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1950 


A significant feature of Japanese 
foreign trade in 1950 was the sharp 
expansion of exports in the second half 
of the year in contrast to the contrac- 
tion of imports, which had been com- 
paratively active in the first four 
months of the year. This expansion of 
exports and contraction of imports in 
the second half of the year, coupled 
with the procurement in Japan of 
supplies and services by the United 
Natiens since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, served to greatly increase 
the dollar reserves of Japan. 


Expansion of Export Trade 

Generally speaking, the world mar- 
ket in the first half of 1950 was a buy- 
ers’ market, as was the case in the 
preceding year. In order for Japanese 
goods to find markets abroad under 
such a condition, it was absolutely 
necessary to lower the cost of produc- 
tion by the modernization of equip- 
ment. Since this could not be fully 
carried out owing to the shortage of 
capital for such purpose, Japanese 
exports failed to expand appreciably in 
the first three months of the year. This 
situation, coupled with the contraction 
of the domestic market under the 
Gisinflationary pclicy of the Dodge 
Plan, threw a dark shadow over the 
future of Japanese industries. However, 
along with the active purchase of 
strategic materials by the United 
States and the Soviet Union after April 
1950, the conversion of the foreign 
market into a sellers’ market in the 
case of certain commodities and the 
full-scale recovery of a boom in the 
United States, Japanese merchandise 
exports began to show some recovery. 
As a result, the average monthly 
exports for the first half of the year 
amounted to US$54 million, being 
US$10 million more than the monthly 
average for the preceding year. 


By stimulating the rearmament pro- 
grams of the United States and other 
powers, the outbreak of the Korean 
war in the latter part of June 1950 
served to convert the world market 
from a buyers’ market to a sellers’ 
market, to dissolve the dollar shortage 
of the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth and other countries and to 


make multilateral trade possible. 
Under such conditions, the world prices 
of commodities began to take a sharply 
rising trend. Though Japanese manu- 
facturers were able to dispose of goods 
to some extent by the slight improve- 
ment in export trade after April 1950, 
they still carried a substantial volume 
of stockpile, so much so that the 
formerly higher domestic prices of 
some of the goods in stockpile became 
cheaper than their foreign prices, 
which had gone up in the meantime. 
As a result of this change in prices as 
well as increased domestic production 
of goods, Japanese exports sharply 
expanded after July 1950 to a monthly 
average of over US$70 million (see 
Table I). The total validated exports 
for the whole year amounted to US$780 
million (see Table III), an increase of 
about 53% over the preceding year’s 
export record of US$510 million. 


TABLE I 
VALUE OF JAPANESE IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS, TOTAL 1949 AND BY MONTH 
JANUARY 1950-NOVEMBER 1950 
(Amounts in US$1,000) 
(Including 


Period Imports American Exports 
aid imports) 

1949 Total ..... 906,531 535,691 509,700 

1950 January .... 72,758 $2,012 39,473 

February 80,300 34,438 51,169 

March 85,477 32,247 52,999 

7 ki9 te nonsae 93,128 38,192 61,269 

May Sahistis 79,925 37,606 52,012 

Tune!” A icieniee 72,827 37,865 65,817 
Sub-total 

(Jan.-June) 484,415 212,860 822,730 

July” Wiojciatcie 62,909 $5,582 63,019 

August 68,171 22,664 71,951 

September .. 67,927 84,545 75,521 
Sub-total 

(Jan.-Sept. ) 683,422 395,151 538,201 

October 72,160 “A 87,690 

November .. 90,500 * 80,570 

QS 

Total (Jan.-Nov.) 846,082 701,661 


* Not yet available. 


An analysis of the expansion of 
exports by trading areas according to 
currency of settlement ghows the 
following trends: 


Firstly, exports to the dollar area, 
especially the United States, greatly 
increased, the principal items being 
raw silk, canned goods and nonferrous 
metals. According to Table II, in the 
first half of 1950 exports to the United 
States amounted to as much as the 
total exports for the preceding year, 
while exports to dollar account trade 
agreement countries amounted to twice 
as the record for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, thus 
resulting in a slight favorable balance 
of trade with this area. In the second 
half of 1950 the exports further 
increased, stimulated by the outbreak 
of the Korean war. As shown in Table 
III, total exports in 1950 amounted to 
twice as.much as the 1949 record. 


Secondly, exports to the sterling area 
in the first half of 1950 were rather 
slack owing chiefly to (1) the higher 
cost of Japanese goods as compared 
with British goods in consequence of 
the devaluation of the sterling in the 
preceding year and (2) delays in the 
issuance of import licenses by the 
sterling area countries. However, a 
rapid recovery took place in July and 
August under the stimulus of the out- 
break of the Korean war. Though 
exports sharply declined in September 
owing to the rise in the Japanese 
export prices of cotton goods over their 
world prices and also to the hesitation 
of foreign buyers in anticipation of the 
probable revaluation of the sterling, 
they increased again in November and 
thereafter when such adverse factors 
disappeared. For the year as a whole, 
however, the exports failed to exceed 
the previous year’s record owing to 
the slump in the first half (see Tables 
II and III). Probably the primary 
reason why exports to the sterling area 
have not expanded much despite the 
present trend toward a sellers’ market 
for internaticnal commodities, is 
that Japan is treated as a hard cur- 
rency country by the sterling area 
countries because of a dollar payment 
provision in Japan’s trade agreements 
with these countries, whereunder ster- 
ling acquired by Japan in excess of a 
specified amount may be converted 
into dollars. 
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VALUE OF JAPANESE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY TRADING AREAS .-JANUARY-DECEMBER 1949, JANUARY-JUNE 1949 


AND JANUARY-JUNE 1950 
(Amounts in US$1,000) 


Exports 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-June Jan.-June 
1949 1949 1950 

Amount Percent Amount Amount Percent 
509,700 109.0 261,021 322,737 100.0 
386,914 75.9 205,892 198,337 61.5 
233,784 45.9 127,683 96,485 29.9 
192,521 37.8 108,921 62,009 19.2 
41,268 8.1 18,762 34,476 10,7 
136,159 26.7 71,369 90,164 27.9 
16,971 3.8 6,840 11,688 3.7 
122,786 24.1 55,129 124,399 88.5 
82,700 16.2 38,936 76,601 23.7 
40,086 7.9 16,193 47,789 14.8 


Imports 
(including American aid imports) 
Trading area Jan.-Dec. Jan.-June Jan.-June 
4 1949 1949 1950 
Amount Percent Amount Amount Percent 
RE ek cena en eee eee eee ee ee ee ns Se a a ee 
Totals © x saceasisaie ais piste Biniein(aisis saisial= sees 906,521 1000 605,851 474,711 100.0 
A. Trade agreement countries: ............. see 228,654 25.2 116,892 201,808 42.4 
1, Overall sterling payments and trade arrange- 
ment countries: ......... senacere Sob 139,556 15.4 71,829 97,117 205 
a. Participants in trade arrangements * .. 90,295 10.0 47,770 67,959 14.8 
b. Non-participants in trade arrangementst 49,261 5.4 24,059 29,158 6.2 
2. Countries with which transactions are 
financed on an open account basis} .... 85,361 9.4 48,256 98,585 19.7 
8. Dollar account countries § ..... 8,737 0.4 1,807 10,606 22 
B. Non-trade agreement countries ..........++ 677,867 74.8 888,459 273,403 57.6 
1. United States, territories and possessions .. 576,859 63.6 330,808 215,964 45.5 
2. Other countries. ...cccccceeesersccsccceess 161,028 11.2 57,651 57,439 12.1 


* Aden, Austraian Commonwealth, Barbados, Burmuda, British East Africa, British Guiana, ; 
Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Gold Coast, India, Jamaica and Colonies, Leeward Island, Malayan Union, 
Northern Rhodesia, Sarawak, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Southwest Africa, Trinidad and Tobago, 


and Windward Islands. 


+ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Hire, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Persian Gulf Sheikdoms, 
t Argentina, Brazil, Finland, French Union, Hongkong, Indochina, Indonesia, Korea, Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
Thailand, Sweden and West Germany. 


§ Belgian Monetary Area, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, Ryukyus, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


TABLE III 
VALUE OF JAPANESH EXPORTS BY AREAS, BASED ON VALIDATED EXPORT STATISTIC*® 
(Amourts in US$1,600) 


a 


‘Thirdly, exports to the open account 
countries in the first half of 1950 far 
exceeded the export amount for the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, despite the fact that the foreign 
market was then a buyers’ market. 
This fact may be said to indicate the 
success of the Logan concept of 
importing first in order to export, for 
which very purpose the open account 
agreements were concluded. Exports 
to the open account countries further 
increased in the second half of the year 
when the foreign market turned to a 
sellers’ market and multilateral trade 
developed. Be that as it may with 
respect to the method of trade by 
agreement between two countries, 
there have arisen several problems, 
which. will be discussed later in this 
article. 


A significant fact to be noted in the 
expansion of Japanese exports in 1950 
is the fact that Japan rose from third 
place to first place in the world as a 
cotton goods exporting country, with 
the exports of cotton goods in the first 
11 months of the year amounting to 
980 million square yards. 


Slump in Import Trade 

_ It can be seen from Table | that 
import trade during 1950 was in a 
slump, with the total imports for the 
year failing to reach the planned goal 
of US$1,020 million. As already stated, 
imports steadily declined from May 
onward, byt it should be noted that 
this conclusion is based only on the 
import shipment statistics, which do 
not truly reflect the situation of import 
contracts. That is to say, since six 
months at the longest is required 
between the conclusion of import con- 
tracts and the arrival of goods in 
Japan, the import contract situation is 
belatedly reflected in the import ship- 
ment statistics several months after 
the conclusion of such contracts. -As 
the comparatively satisfactory volume 


Jan.-June 1950 


British Honduras, British North Borneo, 
Malta, Mauritius, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Union of South Africa, United Kitgdom 


Transjordan and Tripolitania, 
Philippine Republic, 


July-Dec. 1950 Total for 1950 


Area Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
1. Dollar area ...... ooes 159,083 49:8 184,649 39.8 843,732 43.9 
a. Trade agreement 

countries SO 21,660 6.8 20,882 4.5 42,542 5.4 

b. Non-trade agreement 
countries areas 137,423 43.0 163,767 35.3 801,190 28.5 
2. Sterling area ....... . 87,843 27.5 135,997 29.3 223,840 28.6 
3. Open account countries 712,420 22.7 143,481 30.9 215,901 27.6 
Total cr sesvaypaecs sais $19,346 100.0 464,127 100.0 783,473 100.0 


* Validated export statistics are statistics of exports validated by foreign exchange banks in 
Japan on the strength of evidence that export contracts are backed by sure means of pay- 


ment, 


Hence they are more or less close to statistics of export sales contracts, 


Such being the nature of validated export statistics, the figures given in them differ from 
the monthly statistics of actual export shipments, though there is probably no great differ- 
ence between the validated export statistics and actual export shipment statistics for the 


year as a whole. 


+ The classification by areas in this table differs from that given in Table II owing to the 
fact that in this table the non-trade agreement countries separately classified in Table II 
are included in the dollar area as dollar account non-trade agreement countries. 


of imports reflected in the import ship- 
ment statistics in the early months 
through April was due chiefly to the 
concentration of government imports 
toward the end of the preceding year, 
this volume of imports could not by 
any means be construed to indicate 
that private importation, begun in 
January 1950, was progressing smooth- 
ly, for it was not until April that the 
real state of private importation could 
be reflected in the import shipment 
statistics. So it may be said that the 
slump in import trade after May, as 
reflected in the import shipment statis- 
tics, was an indication of the unsatis- 
factory progress in private importa- 
tion. Various reasons for this unsatis- 
factory progress may be cited. 


Firstly, because of Japan’s shortage 
of foreign exchange, a strict foreign 
exchange control has been in force, 
whereunder an exchange budget has 
been set up and import licenses have 


been granted on the basis of such 
budget. Under such an import license 
system, commercial importation to 
meet constantly changing conditions 
has been handicapped by (1) the rigid 
limit for imports established by the 
exchange budget from the standpoint 
of balancing the budget and (2) the 
conditions attached to the imports 
licenses which did not conform with 
the situation in the exporting countries. 
A far more important factor which 
impeded imports was the shortage of 
yen funds on the part of the Japanese 
importers, because under the exchange 
control system in force the importers 
had to pay the import drafts in yen 
currency. As the importers had only 
limited access to bank loans under the 
tight money situation brought about by 
the Dodge Line, and as the ultimate 
buyers of the imported goods also were 
short of funds, -importation of goods 
had to be deferred until adequate 
import finance could be provided. 
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Secondly, purchases abroad could not 
be smoothly made because the source 
of imports was changed from the 
dollar area to the non-dollar area (for 
example, as shown in Tables IV and V, 
the purchase of foodstuffs and bever- 
ages, the principal items of imports, 
was shifted from the American contin- 
ents to Asia) owing to the reduction in 
American aid to Japan and _ the 
supreme necessity of saving dollar 
funds. Moreover, Japanese importers 
were unable to forecast accurately the 
trend of world market. Purchases were 
further delayed especially after the 
outbreak of the Korean war when the 
world market became a sellers’ market 
and world prices began to rise, which 
led foreign sellers to hold off sales, 
cancel existing contracts, or refuse to 
sell except against cash payment in 
dollars. As the shift of purchases was 
made from the dollar area to the non- 
dollar area comprising trade agreement 


countries, namely, sterling area and 
especially open account area (see 
Table II), with which areas trade 


agreements had been established chief- 
ly with the aim of balancing the 
import and export trade between only 
the two countries concerned, importa- 
tion was further hindered by this shift, 
especially after the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Again, since the barter 
system was used in importing goods 
from the non-trade agreement coun- 
tries, smooth importation could not be 
made, chiefly on account of the fact 
that the articles for counter export 
from Japan were not desired by the 
other side. In any case, it seems that 
the unsatisfactory condition of imports 
was due to this external factor, 
whereby the method of trade agree- 
ment between two countries, which 
had been successfully employed in a 
buyers’ market, failed to function 
properly when the world market 
became a sellers’ market and multila- 
teral trade became possible. 

In short, the unsatisfactory condition 
of import trade during 1950 may be 
attributed to (1) the shortage of funds 
on the part of Japanese importers, (2) 
various defects in the preparation of 
the foreign exchange budget and in the 
granting of licenses in the early stage 
of private importation and (3) the 
change of the world market to a 
sellers’ market in the second half of 
the year. Although the domestic 
factors of defective import procedure 
and shortage of yen funds were 
remedied in various ways after 
September 1950, they came rather too 
late because by that time the other 
countries had _ steadily intensified 
export control over critical materials. 
Nevertheless, imports slowly increased 
toward the yearend, which may be said 
to be a manifestation of the efficacious 
results of private importation. Accord- 
ingly, it is improper to argue at this 
time about the merits and demerits of 
private importation just because import 
trade on a private basis happened to be 
unsatisfactory during the greater part 
of 1950, Instead, there are numerous 
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TABLE IV 


VALUE OF JAPANESE IMPORTS * AND 
EXPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
JANUARY-JULY 1956 

- (Amounts in US$1,000) 
January-July 1950 


Commodity Imports Exports 
group Amount Percent Amount Percent 

Food and 

beverages . 285,783 48.6 28,704 6.1 
Fibers & textiles 178,002 82.9 194.762 50.1 
Wood & pulp , 2,508 0.6 6,773 1.8 
Animal & veget- 

able products 27,024 5.0 5,091 1,3 
Oils, fats and 

waxes 81,514 5.8 8,470 0.9 
Chemicals 41,195 7.6 5,960 1.5 
Non-metallic 

minerals 11,092 2.1 20,175 5,2 
Metals & metal 

products 10,979 2.0 15,673 19.6 
Machinery 1,794 0.8 380,095 7.8 
Miscellaneous 

products 434 0.1 20,038 5.2 

LOtAMe cages. 640,325 100.0 385,741 100.0 


* Include American aid imports. 
TABLE V 
VALUE OF JAPANESE IMBORTS * OF FOQD 
AND BEVERAGES BY CONTINENTS 
JANUARY-~JUNE 1949 & JANUARY-JUNE 1959 
(Amounts in US$1,000) 
Jan-June 1949 Jan.-June 1950 


Continent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
Uy 0 Seer 52,020 14.8 92,411 43.3 
Europe ...... 161 — 45 = 
North & South 

America 304,983 83.9 96,795 45.3 
BEricay en... 2,546 0.7 4,486 2.1 
Australia and 

Oceania 8,780 1.0 19,798 9.3 

Total 363,490 100.0 213,485 100.0 


* Include American aid imports. 


points for improvement. For example, 
in a situation where the world market 
has changed to a sellers’ market a 
study should be made of the proper 
method of conducting trade under 
trade agreements and aggressive 
importation with cash dollars should 
be resorted to. 


Increase in Dollar Reserves 

As the result of the expansion of 
the dollar area, the change to trade 
agreement countries for the import of 
goods as a measure for saving dollar 
exchange, and the general slump in 
import trade, the dollar reserves of 
Japan greatly increased. According to 
Japanese press reports, the dollar 
reserves of Japan as of Dec. 31, 1950 
amounted to more than US$500 million. 


Besides the afore-cited factors, 
another factor which contributed to 
this increase in Japan’s dollar reserves 
was the procurement in Japan of sup- 
plies and services by the United 
Nations Forces since the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Table VI compares 
the validated amount of exports in 
1950 with the special procurement 
contracts for the period June 26 to 
Dec. 24, 1950. It will be seen from this 
table that special procurement con- 
tracts amounted to US$120 million, 
being approximately 13% of the com- 
bined sum of the validated exports and 


.This is 
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special procurement contracts. Besides, 
procurement of services amounted to 
US$62 million. Though the actual 
amount paid for such supplies and 
services is not known, it is certain that 
these special procurements constituted 
one of the factors responsible for the 
increase in the dollar reserves of Japan. 


Foreign Trade Outlook for 1951 

As described already, Japanese 
dollar reserves increased during 1950, 
and the future outlook for Japanese 


, exports is good in view of the change 


of the world market to a sellers’ mar- 
ket under the intensified armament 
programs of the various countries. It 
is, therefore, expected that the Japan- 
ese balance of international payments 
will continue to be favorable for the 
time being. 


On the other hand, however, con- 
sideration should be given to the 
existence of conditions which do not 
warrant optimism. 


Firstly, even if the Japanese balance 
of international payments turns favor- 
able there is fear that if the trend of 
world prices should take the course of 
higher cost of raw materials against 
lower prices of finished products, the 
net proceeds receivable by Japan will 
decrease in view of the special feature 
of Japanese foreign trade, namely, the 
processing of imported materials into 
finished products for export, or, in 
other words, the sale of labor as a 


means for feeding the domestic 
population. Moreover, even if the 
situation of higher cost of raw 
materials against lower prices of 


finished products does not appear in a 
conspicuous form, there is a strong 
possibility that the net proceeds 
receivable by Japan will decrease 
because of the inability of Japanese 
makers and importers to hold off the 
disposal of goods until such time as 
the goods can be sold at favorable 
prices, owing to the general shortage of 
funds on the part of these makers and 
importers. Therefore, even if - the 
balance of international payments 
turns favorable to Japan, the financial 
resources of Japanese industrial enter- 
prises cannot be expected to be 
strengthened. ’ 


Secondly, the question arises as to 
whether it is possible to import indus- 
trial raw materials to the extent 
necessary for exporting US$1.5 billion 
worth of goods each year, which 
amount is considered to be a requisite 
for improving Japanese balance of 
international payments and for main- 
taining the Japanese economy on a 
self-supporting basis. If this export 
amount is too large, would it be 
possible to export even US$1 billion? 
a serious question in 1951 
because of the following conditions: 


1. Purchase of raw materials 
abroad will become more and more 
difficult because of the intensification 
of export control and competitive 
buying by other countries as their 
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armament programs progress. Exam- 
ples are the export control on Ameri- 
can cotton, increased export duty on 
Malayan crude rubber and the com- 
petitive purchase of raw materials by 
the United States, Britain and the 
Soviet Union. 


: 
2. The restriction of exports to 
Communist China since Dec. 6, 1950 
has no small effect on Japan, judging 
from the fact that Japanese exports to 
and imports from Communist China in 
the first nine months of 1950 amounted 
to US$9,260,000 and US$30,900,000, 
respectively, and were further increas- 
ing thereafter. The effect is especially 
great on imports. As the result of this 
suspension of trade with Communist 
China, the Japanese Government 
believes that it will be necessary to 
look to the United States and other 
areas as the sources of such raw 
materials as heavy coking coal, iron 
ore and industrial salt, which were 
expected to be imported from Com- 
munist China. As a_ consequence, 
Japan’s degree of dependence on the 
United States is expected to increase 
further hereafter, but it is difficult to 
forecast whether imports from that 
country can be made according to 
schedule because of the limited 
exportable capacity and higher costs 
of imports from the United States. The 
present political unrest -in Southeast 
Asia is another impediment to imports 
from abroad. 


3. Domestically, Japanese importers 
and makers are unable to carry out 
flexible importation according to con- 
stantly changing conditions on account 
of their lack of financial resources 
sufficient to carry stock of substantial 
size. 


These conditions render it difficult to 
forecast whether import of goods can 
be made in a _ satisfactory manner. 
Under such conditions, it is doubtful 
whether. exports will expand to over 
US$1 billion. Besides this difficulty of 
importing raw materials, the shortage 
of bottoms, electric power, etc. are 
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HONGKONG’S INDUSTRIAL & TRADING 
VALUE 


To the Hongkong resident it must 
seem that the Colony for all its appea- 
rance as simply a dot on the maps of 
the world, holds an unusual position in 
Far Eastern affairs. On the one hand 
it thrives irrespective of whatever 
obstacles may be placed in its way; on 
the other, it receives from time to time 
what appear to be such knock-out 
blows that it is a marvel that it can 
succeed in recovering before the count 
is over. 


The latter point is applicable to the 
present situation, and bears upon the 
drastic enforcement of the United 
States embargo upon certain shipments 
to Red China, in which Hongkong and 
Macao have been included. This has 
created a state of affairs difficult to 
handle and which may be the cause of 
many greying locks before the year is 
half over. How to obtain the raw 
materials required for the many indus- 
tries now carried on in Hongkong is 
the question of the hour, and no solu- 
tion has yet been arrived at. 


In the opinion of the Hongkong 
merchant, the controls imposed by the 
U.S. authorities upon exports to the 
Colony are so strict as to convey the 
impression that Hongkong is regarded 
as existing mainly for the purpose of 


important factors which make _ it 
doubtful whether the exports can be 
expanded to the desired volume. 


It has been shown that the future of 
Japanese foreign trade depends to a 
large extent on external factors. As for 
internal means for coping with the 


situation, ways must be found to 
provide capital necessary for the 
modernization of equipment, and 


foreign trade operations must be given 
flexibility to meet constantly changing 
conditions. 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF THH VALIDATED AMOUNT OF JAPANESE EXPORTS WITH 
SPECIAL PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS, BY COMMODITY GROUPS, 1950 


(Amounts in US$1,000) 


Validated amount 


Commodity group 


Special procure- 


of exports * ment contracts + Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
———— Se ees 
Fibers and textiles ...... 338,189 94.4 19,940 5.7 858,129 100.0 
Metals and metal products 161,884 83.6 81,827 16.4 198,711 100.0 
Machinery facies ue cise rele 73,677 68.2 84,404 81.8 108,081 100.0 
Agricultural and marine A 
productsif . 4... Nesevcee 80,960 78.9 21,643 21.1 102,603 109.0 
-Miscellaneous products 89,340 99.4 495 0.5 89,835 100.0 
Chemicals iy Wyss aceuitie sie sie 19,975 175 5,788 22.5 25,763 900.0 
Non-metallic minerals 19,440 76.0 6,123 24.0 25,568 100.0 
otal Wiersscinetse 783,465 86.3 120,220 13.3 903,685 100.0 
——-1 


* For the whole year 1950, 


+ Contracts for procurement of goods by the United Nations Forces in Japan from June 


26 to Dec..24, 1950. 


t Include food and beverages, wood, paper and 


oils, fatst and waxes. 
Note: 


pulp, animal and vegetable products, and 


In addition, services to the United Nations Forces amounuted to US$62,262,060. 


supplying Red China with strategic 
materials. This misunderstanding, if it 
be so, can be very harmful. It is 
obviously the case that Hongkong, like 
any other community, must carry on 
trade or die; on the other hand, it is 
equally clear that a nation at war 
must impose. restrictions with a view 
to preventing its opponent so far as 
possible from procuring supplies of 
those essentials that might aid in the 
prosecution of the war. This latter 
point is of course fully appreciated by 


all thinking people. It is, however, 
generally felt that in practice any 
restrictions found necessary should 


not be imposed so drastically as to 
affect harmfully or tend to ruin the 
manufactures of a friendly community 
such as. Hongkong, as part of the 
British Empire, claims to be. From this 
angle, the argument is that by crippl- 
ing the Colony’s economy the use of 
the port by the United Nations in 
resisting aggression will be minimised. 
The mere fact that Hongkong is avail- 
able as a base for naval and military 
supplies and repairs, offering facilities 
unrivalled in the Far East should, at 
least in the opinion of its residents, 
earn for the. Colony more tolerant 
treatment in the procuring of the 
necessary supplies. 


Unfortunately, however, this aspect 
of the case does not seem to have 
weighed with those responsible for 
introducing the controls in Washington. 
As the Governor of Hongkong pointed 
out in a speech before the Legislative 
Council prior to the introduction of the 
Appropriations Bill for 1951-52, ‘“‘the 
Colony’s position as a trading centre 
is already being affected by the 
American embargo”, and he also added 
that “prospects for the coming year do 
not at the moment appear very pro- 
mising”. Sir Arthur Morse put it even 
more forcefully when he stated at the 
annual meeting of the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corpn. that “the 
sudden application of these measures 
without warning led to the. disruption 
of contracts already made and a good 
deal of uncertainty and confusion. It 
also upset the industry of the Colony 
by depriving it of cotton and _ other 
raw materials essential for its own 
needs and for its markets outside 
China, and it jeopardised the livelihood 
of its workers and the indispensable 
functions served by this great port.” 


The sting -of Hongkong’s position 
lies in the fact that it is almost impos- 
sible to procure from other countries, 
except to a limited extent, such com- 
modities and raw materials required 
by local manufacturers as have hither- 
to been obtained from the United 
States. To give an idea of what this 
means, and of the extent to which 
Hongkong’s trade has been affected by 
the embargo, it is significant that in 
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January of this year trade with the US 
fell by nearly 43% compared with 
January 1950, abruptly reducing the 
Proportion borne by that country in 
the Colony’s total trade to 5% as 
against a proportion of 16% in the 
previous January. 


It is depressing that when the HK 
Director of Commerce & Industry 
returned from his trips to London and 
Washington on behalf of the local 
manufacturers, he was able to hold 
out small hope of any immediate 
relaxation in the embargo, beyond an 
assurance that all applications from 
Hongkong for the supply of materials 
would meet with sympathetic conside- 
ration. It is, however, only tco true 
that such applications are not always 
dealt with as promptly as the manu- 
facturer would wish, and delays when 
stocks are running out are apt to have 
a serious effect upon the industries 
involved. 


Hongkong in the course of the last 
few years following the war has shown 
astonishing recuperative powers and in 
addition has built up an industrial 
structure upon the sound foundations 
provided by good government, security, 
and its position within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In addition, 
mainly attributable to the collapse of 
Shanghai, Hongkong has developed 
as a trading centre of importance not 
only to China but also to the rest of 
the world, which would be the poorer 
if Hongkong did not survive the strain 
placed upon it. It is therefore all the 
more important that the misconception 
already referred to that Hongkong 
thrives upon supplying strategic 
materials to China and that this forms 
the major part of the Colony’s trade, 
should be disproved. 


As a matter of fact, Hongkong trade 
returns indicate clearly that this is far 
from being the case. In reality, of the 
Colony’s total trade for 1950, ‘which 
amounted to HK$7,503 million 
(£469 million, US$1,293 m.), textiles 
and clothing took first place with a 
turnover totalling $1,833 million or 
24.4% of the whole; of these, imports 
amounted to $779.8 million and exports 
to $1,053.2 m., the excess of exports 
being accounted for by local manufac- 
tures. Foodstuffs came next with a 
total of $1,426.4 m. or 19% of the 
whole. Consequently out of Hongkong’s 
total trade in 1950 these two categories 
accounted for 43.4%. 


Next in order came chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals with $884.1 m. or 
11.7% of the whole; miscellaneous 
commodities were fourth with $723.9 
m. or 9.6%, base metals & manufac- 
tures thereof came fifth with $588.2 m., 
fats & vegetable oils were sixth with 
$575.3 m., and rubber was seventh on 
the list with a total of $470.3 m. 


This was the situation in 1950. In 
January 1951, although the arrange- 
ment of items dealt in was slightly 
altered, in main respects it remained 


the same, and there is no doubt that 
the controls imposed by the HK gov- 
ernment acting in sympathy with the 
US helped to stabilise the position. 
Textiles still maintained first place 
with a turnover of $223.3 million or 
22.4% of the total trade for the month; 
foodstuffs came second with $147.2 m. 
or 14.7% of the whole. Rubber, how- 
ever, had taken the place of chemicals 
and came third with imports and 
exports valued at $140.8 m. or 14.2%, 
while chemicals took fourth place with 
$76.8 m. or 7.7% of the whole. 


As regards Hongkong’s trade with 
China, its growth’ during 1950 was 
certainly outstanding. With a total 
(including Macao) of $2611.8 million 
(imports into H|K$942.3 m., exports to 
China $1669.5 m.), China’s proportion- 
ate share of Hongkong’s trade was 
35.1% as compared with 26.4% in 1949. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this is largely due to the over- 
whelming need existing in the country 
for materials required for rehabilita- 
tion and to the fact that since the end 
of world war II Hongkong has been the 
main trading link between China and 
the rest of the world. The HK trade 
returns show that the principal exports 
into China last year for the eight 
months ending with August were tex- 
tiles, foodstuffs, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
iron & steel, non-ferrous base metals, 


machinery, electrical machinery and 
equipment, fertilisers; while imports 
into the Colony were: vegetable oils, 
foodstuffs, textiles, manufactured 
articles. 


But China is not the only country to 
which Hongkong’s trade is directed. 
During 1950, imports from South-East 
Asian countries increased their propor- 
tion of the total turnover to 23.5% as 
compared with 14.7% in 1949; exports 
likewise increased to 28.5% as against 
25.7% for the previous year. 


The picture, however, would not be 
complete if the extent to which other 
countries now turn to MHongkong’s 
industries as a useful source upon 
which to draw for their requirements 
were not touched upon. In 1950, Im- 
perial Preference certificates and cer- 
tificates of origin issued by the HK 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry covered 
goods amounting in value to $196.6 
million. ‘This amount, it need hardly 
be pointed out does not include ship- 
ments to thé United States or other 
countries not requiring such certifi- 
cates, but it will suffice as showing the 
jncreasing importance of the Colony’s 
manufactures. Of these locally made 
goods cotton yarn, knitted wares, cot- 
ton piece goods, shirts & clothing, rub- 
ber shoes, flashlights and enamelled 
wares formed close upcn 80% of the 
total, going to Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom, Malaya, British West Africa, 
British West Indies, Australia, South 
Africa, Ceylon, India, East Africa, 
Thailand, North Europe and other 
parts of the world, 
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’ Apart from exports, Hongkong’s 
industries also have a large home 


market and over 92,000 workers are 
registered on the books of the HK. 
Labour Dept. as employed in the 1,752 
factories registered at the end of 1950. 
This figure includes 18 cotton mills, 
run on up-to-date lines with modern 
equipment and employing some 26,000 
workers. It does not, however, take 
into consideration the large number of 
small unregistered workshops and 
establishments producing commodities 
in all parts of the Colony. 


With the disturbances in China that 
accompanied the overturning of the old 
regime and the establishment of the 
new, refugees crowded into Hongkong, 
bringing the usual accompaniments of 
overcrowding and poverty, and swell- 
ing the population to 2.3 million. Of 
these an estimated 330,000 are living 
in squatter settlements dotted around 
4sowioon and Victoria on the Island 
or Hongkong. It can easity be imagined 


how dithcuit the situation could 
become snouid tne commercial or 
industriat economy of tne Colony 


become disrupted in any way as mignat 
Wel veCcOlue The case snowd tne Us 
emvargo contiaue to be appued as 
avastuucauly as it has been up to now. 


Trade Enquiries for 
Hongkong Firms 


Rossenkhan « Co., P, O. Box 118, 1, Place 
D’Armes, Fort-Louis, Mauritius—Wish to contact 
Hongkong exporters. 


Seeta Stores, 17/1, New Moor St., Colombo, 
Ceylon.—Wish to export: genuine cinnamon leaf 
oil to Hongkong. 

Issac Cohen Pariente, 81, Rue Naciria, Tangier. 
—Chinese green tea, especially for Chun-Mee 
qualities. 

R. J, Gibson, P, O,. Box 1660, Nairobi, Kenya, 
—Chinese fabrics and brocades, Chinese lacquer 
work, particularly finger-bowls. 

Mr. Hari Krishan Gupta, 8, Pusa Road, New 
Delhi.—Wood screw manufacturing plant made 
in Hongkong, 

Khushiram Banarshilal, 21-B, Canning Street, 
Calcutta.—Wish to export shellac and seed lac 
from India to Hongkong, 

Gouri Dutt & Co., Giridih—Wish to contact 
importers of India mica. 

Husain Limited, New Memon Musjid Blds., 
Newnaham Road, Karachi, 2.—H.K. products 
generally, especially textiles, yarn, hosiery, 

Haji Mohamed Said Mohamed Zahour, 14, New 
Cloth Market, Bunder Road, Karachi, 2.—Cotton, 
nylon, rayon, woollen & worsted piece goods. 

Ifakayode Adeniyi & Sons, 48, Offin Road, 
Lagos, Nigeria.—H.K, products generally. 

J. Abim Adebogun & Bros., 88, Abeokuta Road, 
Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria.—H.K, products generally, 

The Ta-Ta’s Stores, 8, Balogun St., West. 
Lagos, Nigeria.—H.K. products generally, 

J. A. Oyedele Bros., Jos N., Nigeria —H.K. 
products generally. 
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Timson Brothers, 89, John Street, ‘Lagos, 


Nigeria —H.K, products generally. 


A, Rap, & Sons, 44, Abedkuta Road, Ijebu-Ode, 
Nigeria.—Wrist watches, fountain pens, lamps, 
gas lamps, motor parts, bicycles, carpets, suits, 
woollen goods, spectacles, paints etc. 


Brown & Forth Ltd., Clifton House, 83-117, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1—Wish to export 
dyestuffs, sodium nitrite, manganese dioxide, pig- 
ments, ammonia, silver nitrate, potassium chlo- 
rate, sodium silico fluoride, aluminium hydrate to 
Hongkong. 
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INFLATION IN SINGAPORE 


Inflation is broadly speaking, the 
name given to an economic situation in 
which teo much money is chasing too 
few goods and that is what is happening 
in Singapore now. At the moment the 
supply of goods is slightly more than if 
has been for some time past but the 
money that people are earning as a 
result of the extraordinary increase in 
the price of rubber and tin is far and 
away larger than before. Commonsense 
tells us that the way to remedy this 
position is either to increase the supply 
of goods or decrease the amount of 
money that people have to spend or 
both. As far as Singapore is concerned, 
the supply of goods available on the 
local. market can be increased in three 
ways, namely, by increasing imports, 
by restricting re-exports and by in- 
creasing local production. Unfortunate - 
ly, none of these three alternatives offer 
the Colony any immediate solution to 
the problem. The only way in which 
Singapore can increase imports is to 
turn to those-countries whose imports 
into Singapore have been restricted. 
This méans the Dollar Area and Japan. 
The position regarding these countries 
is still difficult and only slight relaxa- 
tions can be envisaged. However, the 
Government has made a start by relax- 
ing on the import of Japanese textiles, 
cement and wire nails and by opening 
up on milk and canned sardines froin 
the Dollar Area. 


It is well-known that the entrepot 
trade of Singapore is one of the vitai 
sources of its livelihood and any restric- 
tion on re-exports tends to be detri- 
mental to that trade. However, re- 
exports of essential materials can ba 
confined to traditional entrepot markets, 
and in certain cases, where such com- 
modities do not enter largely into the 
entrepot trade, exports can be prohibit- 
ed altogether. It is clear that on a 
relatively small-island such as Singa- 
pore with over one million inhabitants 
nothing significant can be done to in- 
crease local production, but people can 
be encouraged to grow more of their 
own vegetables and keep poultry and 
livestock. 


One of the ways in which the supply 
of money in people’s pockets can be 
reduced is, of course, by taxation and 
the creation of a budget surplus. Here 
again one has to go slowly because in- 
creased import duties may harm the 
entrepot trade and increased direct 
taxation in the form of income tax may 
not fall equally on all sections of the 
population dtie to excessive tax evasion. 
However, the Company Tax has been 
increased from twenty to thirty per 
cent and constant endeavours are being 
made to improve the system of collect- 
ing income tax in the Colony. Another 
way of decreasing the supply of money 


is to encourage the people to save. If 
everyone increased their saving by even 
a.fractional amount there is no doubt 
that local prices would fall. One of 
the ways in which the Government 
provides for this is by the provision of 
Post Office Savings Banks. 


A form of saving is advocated by 
“consumer resistance.” This means that 
the public as a whole should resist the 
efforts of retailers to take advantage of 
the increased supply of money and 
should aid the normal process of com- 
petition between retailers by carefully 
choosing the cheapest shops before pur=- 
chasing what they want. It is this facet 
of the problem which is most important 
in Singapore at the present time and 
it is action along these lines which 
offers the best chance of success, The 
present inflation is not chronic since 
there are more goods available than are 
actually finding their way on the mar- 
ket. Many retailers are hoarding their 
supplies and waiting for prices to go 
up before they sell. But there are re- 
tailers who have an eye on their future 
customers and are willing to sell with 
a normal margin of profit. If one can 
only persuade consumers as a body to 
search out these far-seeing and reason- 
able retailers, the hoarders will be 
forced to lower their prices and get rid 
of their stocks’ This is why consumer 
resistance movements, which are grow= 
ing up spontaneously in the town, have 
the fullest support of Government and 
the public should wish them every 
success. 


»» SINGAPORE’S BAN ON RE-EXPORTS 
OF US GOODS TO HONGKONG 


The re-export from Singapore and 
Malaya to Hongkong of all goods of 
hard currency origin has recently been 
prohibited. During January and Feb- 
ruary re-exporis to Hongkong from 
Singapore have increased considerably. 
A large proportion of these re-exports 
have been goods of hard currency ori- 
gin bought by Singapore for dollars 
out of its allocation. This increased re- 
export trade to Hongkong has coincided 
with the American ban on exports to 
Hongkong. It is reasonable to assume 
a direct causal relationship between the 
two happenings. 


_U.S. Dollars available to Malaya and 
Singapore during a single year from 
the Sterling Area Pool are limited and 
must in general be used for essential 
imports into the Colony and Federation. 
It is not considered reasonable to use 
such doilars to finance trade with Hong- 
kong because Malaya does not get goods 
in return which can be sold for dollars. 
The Singapore Government has no wish 
to stifle the trade of the Colony or to 
do dis-service to Hongkong, but the 
needs of Singapore’s consumers must 
come first. Hence the ban. ‘ 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, VINCENT ALPE GRANTHAM, ESQ., ON THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1950, AT THE ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF THE 


STOCKHOLDERS, TO BE HELD 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet 

The Accounts indicate the continued 
expansion of the Bank’s business, and 
this year we have again to deal with 
record figures. The total of the Balance 
Sheet at £193,602,640, the largest we’ 
have ever been able to show in the 
entire life of the Bank, is £42,082,196 
greater than last year, and reflects not 
only a large expansion in the volume 
of the Bank’s business, but also the in- 
flated prices of many of the commod- 
ities we are constantly called upon to 
finance in the daily conduct of our 
affairs. 


On the left-hand or Liabilities side of 
the Baiance Sheet, all the main items, 
with the single exception of Notes in, 
Circulation (decrease £11,243), show 
increases, the large expansion in the 
figures of Current and Other Accounts, 
Fixed Deposits and Acceptances of 
£33,320,824, £2,943,033 and £2,337,033 
respectively, being specially notable. 
The slight decrease in Notes in Circula- 
tion in Hongkong, where alone the 
Bank now has note issuing powers, is 
without significance. The increases in 
Current and Other Accounts, and in 
Deposit Receipts reflect, in the main, 
higher figures in areas served by the 
Bank further East than India. In India, 
finance provided by the Exchange 
Banks, of which this Bank is one of the 
leaders, has a tendency to find its way 
into other sections of the banking sys- 
tem, so that, in spite of the greatly in- 
creased business the bank is handling 
there, our Current Accounts and De- 
posit Receipt figures in that country, 
if anything, show a slight contraction. 


On the right-hand or Assets side, the 
increases are again widely spread and, 
as on the Liabilities side, extend to all 
the main items, with the exception of 
the Securities held against the Note 
Issue, the decrease in which, in view 
of the remarks already made regarding 
Notes in Circulation, requires no ex- 
planation. Increases of £10.228,241 ia 
bills of Exchange and of £14,304.371 
in Advances to Customers and Other 
Accounts, reflect the greater extent to 
which the Bank has assisted industry 
and trade in the year under review, 
while the increases of £5,436,401 and 
£6,171,069 in Cash in Hand, at Call and 
at Bankers and in Government and 
cther Securities respectively, reveal 
that, in spite of the added calls mada 
upon the Bank’s resources for the 
finance of trade, it has still been possi- 
ble to preserve and maintain a liquid 
and strong position. The increase of 
£3,737,500 in Balance of Remittances, 
Drafis, etc., merely reflects the higher 
prices of commodities and the greater 
volume of entries passing through the 
Eank’s books but is otherwise without 
significance, while the increase of 
£2,337,033 in Liability of Customers 
for Acceptances, offsets the equal in- 


crease on the other side in Acceptances 
and, as was the case last year, is mainly 
due to an expansion in the business 
being handled by and on account of 
our branches in Japan, 


Profit and Loss Account 

The Nett Profits for the year are 
£632,807, an increase of £117,215 over 
those of last year. In my speech last 
year I referred to a general deteriora-~ 
tion in working conditions in almost 
every Eastern country in which the 
Bank operates. These conditions have 
persisted and there has also been a fur- 
ther rise in Working Costs. But, as our 
Balance Sheet figures show, our busi- 
ness has substantially increased and 
this increase is naturally reflected in 
the larger nett returns. We must be 
prepared, I think, from now on, for 
diminishing nett returns: 


We paid an interim Dividend in Sept- 
ember last of 6%, less Income Tax, 
absorbing £99,000. We now feel that 
we. can reasonably return to an annual 
rate of distribution of 14%, which was 
the level of dividend paid by this Bank 
before the war for a great many years. 
With the exception of China, our 
Branches are now all working: again 
and several new branches have been 
opened. We have completely recovered 
from the serious losses suffered during 
the war when more than three-fourths 
of the Bank’s offices were overrun by 
the enemy, and our business fully justi- 
fies a return to the old rate of dividend. 


It is therefore proposed that, out of 
the Balance available for distribution 
this year, a final dividend of 8%, less 
Income Tax, be paid, costing £132,000, 
ae the total distribution for 1950 
14%. 


As regards allocations to the various 
funds, your Directors recommend allo- 
eations to the Pension Fund and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of £125,- 
000 and £20,000 respectively. The calls 


upon both these funds continue to ba. 


heavy and I am sure the Stockholders 
will approve of the increased alloca- 
tions. 


We propose to repeat last year’s al- 
location to Premises account of £200,- 
00S. Expenditure under this heading 
still gces on, and it will continue to be 
necessary during the next few years, 
to take every opportunity of keeping 
the Balance Sheet figure under this 
heading at a reasonable level. But we 
hope that our programme of building, 
both of office premises and of accom- 
modation for our officers, will from now 
on gradually lighten. 


Finally I would refer to the Bank’s 
Reserve Fund. During the last ten years 
our Balance Sheet total has increased 
cut of all proportion to the Issued Capi- 
tal Stock and Reserve Fund. In 1931 
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we had to make an allocation of 
£1,000,000 from the Reserve Fund 10 
provide for Exceptional Losses in Ex- 
change due to this country going off the 
Gold Standard. We have this year 
restored this fund to its original figure 
of £4,000,000 by a transfer from Con- 
tingencies. 


It is proposed to transfer £100,000 
from Profit and Loss Account to Con- 
tingencies, thus reducing the amount to 
be carried forward to £365,836, During 
the last few years the amount carried 
forward has been kept at rather a 
higher figure than was strictly neces- 
sary because of various developments 
to which I have referred from time to 
time, but it is felt that the time has 
now come to return to a more normal 
earry forward. 


Review of Far Eastern Countries 


In spite of the acknowledged difficul- 
ty of expressing detached views re- 
garding conditions in areas with which 
we are so closely concerned, I feel that 
you will expect me to continue my 
practice of attempting to do so. 


Much that has to be deplored has 
happened in the Far East in the year 
1950, but much good may yet come out 
of events still in progress, and I should 
be lacking in a sense of balance were 
I to paint in the background entirely 
in black without any relief. Unques- 
tionably the whole position has been 
dominated by the Communist victory in 
China, The new regime and_ their 
armies have thrown their shadow over 
all the surrounding countries and even 
influenced events in far off Malaya, 
~where the bandits drew encouragement 
for a time from events in China and 
Korea. 


The engagement of a picked Com- 
munist Chinese army in Korea by the 
troops of the United Nations has de- 
flected the attention of the Communist 
hosts.from the lands to the South of 
China, and, alhough it is too early yet 
to attempt to forecast the future out- 
come of events now in progress in 
Korea, it is clear that recently the Unit- 
ed Nations’ armies have been mora 
than holding their own in spite of the 
great numbers arrayed against them, 
and if this state of affairs can be con- 
tinued, it is not too much to hope that 
the result will be momentous and salu- 
tary in improving the chances of a 
return to more stable. conditions id 
many countries in the Far East, hitherto 
apparently under threat from the Chin- 
ese. At any rate recent events in the 
Korean war would seem to presage for 
many of the countries of South-East 
Asia a greater chance to develop their 
new Constitutions and Economies un- 
disturbed from outside than appeared 
possible even a few months ago. 


As you are aware, and as I stated 
last year, the Bank is a trading concert: 
pure and simple, operating to further 
the economic well-being of all the 
countries it serves, and having no direct 
concern with politics of any kind. Un- 
fortunately, however, the _economic 
position in all countries is nowadays, so 
greatly influenced by their Govern- 
ments and by policies deriving. from 
political rivalries, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to comment upon the econo- 
mic aspects in any country without 
appearing to adopt some standpoint ia 
the political field. Nevertheless my en- 
deavour will be to view the position 
objectively. 

India—It is with deep regret that I 
record the death, on the 15th December, 
of one of India’s great statesmen, Sar- 
dar Vallabhai Patel, Minister for Home 
Affairs and Deputy Prime Minister. In 
the interval between 15th August, 1947, 
when the Dominion of India came into 
being, and 26th January, 1950, when the 
mew Union of India was inaugurated, it 
was mainly due to the energies and 
forceful direction of Sardar Vallabhaj 
Patel that the rulers of the. Indian 
States, over 500 in number,’ were per- 
suaded to accept the integration of their 
territories into the Indian Union, which 
now has a_ population of around 350 
million souls. It is thus a somewhat 
disturbing feature that this great states- 
man, who, above all things, was a 
realist, should be removed by death 
just when his great qualities of wisdom 
and firmness would have been more 
invaluable than even to the Nation in, 
its conduct of affairs. 


In the first year of its existence as 
an independent sovereign republic, In- 
dia has encountered many vicissitudes, 
but while the economic health of the 
nation has suffered severe set-backs, it 
is encouraging to note that the main, 
problems in the economic field are 
being tackled with energy and under- 
standing. The many difficulties inher- 
ent in the economy of a nation of soma 
350 million people, have been increased 
by a series of natural calamities, for 
earthquakes, floods and drought have, 
in turn, seriously interfered with agri- 
cultural production in the home field, 
and for food—the provision of which in 
adequate quantities is, of course, a 
problem of the first magnitude—India 
has been thrown on the mercy of for- 
eign growers, to an extent greater than 
ever _before, perhaps, to obtain her 
ever-increasing requirements. You are 
no doubt aware that, so great was the 
emergency facing India recently in 
respect of food supplies, the United 
Kingdom, itself vitally dependent upon 
imported foodstuffs, diverted to India 
some hundreds of thousands of tohs of 
grain en route from Australia to Eng- 
land. But so great are the needs of 
India for food, that this quantity repre- 
sented no more than a gesture of good- 
will, and only the arrival of shipments 
of literally millions of tons of grain 
during the next six to twelve months 
will prevent famine developing in India 
over a wide area, with all that means 
in the dislocation of industry and em- 


ployment. Fortunately, Mr. Truman, 
the President of the United States, 
realising the needs of the position, has 
offered, in the first instance, one million 
tons of wheat as a gift, and. Mr, Dean 
Acheson, the United States Secretary 
of State, has indicated that a further 
million tons may be made available at 
a later date, and this is reassuring; but 
much more is likely to be required, and 
the mere physical difficulty of moving 
such quantities of grain as will be re- 
quired by India within the year, from 
distant countries, even if the grain 
exists and can be made available, is a 
problem which is no more than possible 
of solution, and then only at a sacrifice 
of shipping space which normally 
would be otherwise employed. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at, therefore, 
that much serious thought is being 
given in Governmental and banking 
circles to the questions surrounding the 
importation of food on a gigantic scale, 
and the means of payment therefore, 
and on the related questions of indus- 
trial production, capital investment, 
control of prices, and the appeasement 
of labour, to enumerate just a few of 
the outstanding problems in the econo- 
mic life of India today. 


In such an environment, the work 
handled by the Exchange Banks in 
India and by the Banks in general hag 
been both extensive and complicated, 
and our staffs have been taxed to their 
uttermost to cope with the ebb and 
flow of trade in and with India. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that our 
relations with the Indian Joint Stock 
Banks continue to be excellent and that 
we find the Reserve Bank of India ever 
helpful and efficient in the great task 
which it performs at the centre of the 
Indian economy. 

In August last, after many months of 
deliberation, the All-India Industrial 
Tribunal (Bank Disputes) findings were 
made public. The award affects about 
200 banks and is concerned mainly with 
a number of questions relating to pay 
scales, dearness allowances and bonus, 
etc. While the Award is not subject to 
appeal, banks have been able to obtain 
a stay of execution in regard to certain 
points of some importance; but, in spite 
of this, the repercussions of the Award 
— which, without question, imposes 
heavy additional burdens upon the 
profit-earning capacity of all banks and 
especially banks with many branches in- 
India—will be widespread .and will 
eventually be felt by all sections of the 
community. 

Labour conditions and productive 
capacity in industry have been far from 
satisfactory. The cotton mills in Bom- 
bay have had to contend with a pro- 
tracted strike on the part of their 
operatives, while, in both the jute and 
cotton industries, a_ shortage of raw 
materials prevented their operating on 
a full and efficient basis. In respect of 
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serfous feature, and it is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we have all 
learned recently of the signing of an 
Indo-Pakistan trade agreement, 

In spite of the many unfavourable 
conditions noted above, there has been 
improvement in India’s overall trade 
balance recently. This has been achieved 
to come extent at least through a rigor- 
ous control over imports, rather than by 
increased exports, although rising prices 
of the latter have assisted this favour- 
able development. Translated — into 
figures, it would appear that, while at 
the end of June, 1950, the trade balance 
for the previous twelve months was ad- 
verse to the extent of about Rs. 49 
Crores, the trade figures in the twelve 
months to September, 1950, became 
favourable by some Rs. 9.5 Crores, 
which, however achieved, must be re- 
garded as a hopeful sign. 

Pakistan—In reporting upon the 
position in Pakistan last year, I indicat- 
ed that prosperous conditions had pre- 
vailed until the closing months of the 
year when a recession in exports had 
set in and conditions generally assumed 
an unfavourable appearance. This course 
of development was attributed to the 
fact that, when Sterling was devalued 
in September, 1949, Pakistan, alone 
among all the countries in the Com- 
monwealth, decided to maintain its 
currency on the old level, with the im- 
mediate effect of rendering the products 
of Pakistan expensive in terms of the 
almost universally depreciated curren- 
cies of former buying countries. In the 
year now under review the position has 
been reversed in that the outlook in the 
first few months of the year continued 
to be black; but as the months passed, 
and chiefly as a result of the world 
boom in the prices of basic commodities, 
and specifically of jute and _ cottor, 
Pakistan’s trade position improved, and 
the continued buoyant world demand 
for these two commodities, and for all 
the tea, wheat, and any other grain 
Pakistan can produce, has swung Pakis- 
tan’s trade position greatly in her 
favour, and has removed, for the im- 
mediate future at least, any need to 
contemplate depreciation in the value 
of the Pakistan Rupee, although, from 
the point of view of convenience alone, 
some adjustment to a more workable 
level would appear to be indicated, arftt 
might ultimately be possible of arrange- 
ment, now that a trade agreement with 
India has been signed. 

For years past I have drawn atten- 
tion to the desirability of Pakistan and 
India having the closest possible trad- 
ing relationship. I am well aware of 
the political differences which separate 
the two Dominions; but, in trade, they 
were and should continue to be com- 
plementary. Admittedly and surprising- 
ly, Pakistan has demonstrated that the 
country can operate successfully quite 
independently of India, as the follow- 


both these commodities, the lack of jing trade figures with th i 
: e outsi d 
adequate supplies from 4 Pakistan is a_ will show:— laisse 
Importa Exports 1S ores 
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and although it is confidently expected 
that the jute crop will be disposed of 
in good time without an undue carry 
over, present conditions will not last 
indefinitely. Up to the time of signing 
the Trade Agreement the bulk of 
Pakistan’s products were being market- 
ed overseas, and there was a question 
whether, with the present World short- 
age of shipping and a limited tonnage 
of her own, her’ exporters would be 
able to continue to keep up an even 
flow of supplies to markets where they 
are at present most sought. This posi- 
tion will now be eased. 


Pakistan became on 5th July a fully- 
fledged member of the International 
Monetary Fund and of the World Bank. 
Its economic and financial position is 
fundamentally sound in spite of the 
high level of expenditure on Defence. 
Some progress has also made in the 
import of machinery and in setting up 
both cotton and jute industries. With 
the signing of the Trade Agreement 
and assuming that the wise control on 
financial and economic policy as exer- 
cised by the State Bank will continue, 
the future can be looked forward to 
with some confidence, 


Burma—In a country which so re- 
cently was almost completely disorgan- 
ised through civil strife, it is a consi- 
derable achievement that rice exports 
jiave recovered since the war to the 
extent which they have done. Internal 
strife and insurrections continue to 
cause grave losses of revenue and for- 
eign exchange; but the policy of extend- 
ing paddy cultivation has been pursued 
diligently and, although not yet regard- 
ed as completely satisfactory, the crop 
forecast for 1950/51 places the sown 
area at about 74% of the average for 
the. pre-war five years ending 1940/41. 
Wo cfficial figures are available for the 
export of rice and rice products for 
1950, but it is estimated that the State 
Marketing SBoard’s forecast of 800,009 
tons has been exceeded by roughly 
400,000 tons, with an old crop carry 
forward of about 250,000 tons. On the 
other hand, it seems absurd that Burma, 
with“all her natural wealth of oil 
should find it necessary to import the 
greater proportion of her requirements 
of oils and petrol. 


From the commencement of 1951 the 
Union Bank of Burma have been pre- 
pared to buy from and sell to Banks 
Sterling at 1/6. ‘and 1/5-31/32 respec- 
tively up to six months forward. This 
-was a wise move and has been a mate- 
rial factor enabling the Banks to finance 
the movement of the rice crop. This 
move also. augurs a sound position in 
relation to the curency and has created 
confidence among the banks, which has 
been further confirmed by the Cur- 
rency Board having continued to 
operate from London, no announcement 
having yet been made of any impending 
transfer of its functions to Burma. 


It is significant that, in spite of in- 
ternal unsettled conditions, Burma has 
been: able to maintain some semblance 


of economic. stability. Extensive rice 
exports at handsome, though in no sense 
excessive prices under present world 
conditions, have enabled the country to 
import and pay for considerable quant- 
ities of “procurement goods,” and in 
July last, the importation of certain 
categories of textiles was placed under 
open general licence with the effect 
that imports of textiles between August 
and December amounted to some Rs. 
12% Crores. At present, stocks of piece 
goods are undoubtedly heavy but they 
have been laid down at under present 
replacement cost, and under normal 
conditions they should move into con- 
sumption during the next three or four 
months, 


Last year I felt that the future of 
Burma depended upon the ability of the 
Government to preserve law and order. 
This year this factor is no less impor- 
tant, but progress in this direction has 
been made and the Government’s at- 
tention on the economic side should be 
directed to broadening the base of the 
country’s economy, which, at the mo- 
ment, and naturally perhaps, depends 
too largely upon the production and 
export of rice. Not that any let-up ig 
suggested‘in this direction; but if, hap- 
pily, the rest of the world should be- 
come more nearly self-sufficient in 
regard to food than at present, however 
unlikely, not to say impossible this may 
appear under present conditions, it 
would be well for Burma to have other 
means of procuring the foreign ex- 
change necessary to provide the people 
with the products they need, if the 
greatly hoped-for betterment in their 
living standards is to be achieved. 
Burma is, fortunately, a fundamentally 
wealthy country, possessing great 
potentialities, and all that would appear 
to be required—a good deal, perhaps, 
under present conditions in the East is 
law and order and, stable Government 
within the country so that Burma’s 
other great industries, namely, timber, 
oil, mines and plantations may make 
their contribution to the economy of the 
country. 


Ceylon.—Ceylon has again enjoyed a 
fair measure of prosperity and, as there 
has been a continuance and enhance- 
ment of the good world markets pre- 
vailing last year for all its main pro- 
ducts, viz., Tea, Rubber, Copra and 
Spices, it would have been surprising 
had this not been so. On the other 
hand, however, the Island, in common 
with some of its neighbours, has had 
to utilise a large proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of. exports in the import of food 
stuffs and other. essentials to maintain 
the well-being of the people, and this 
process has placed a heavy strain on thea 
Island’s economy and throughout the 
year much attention has had to be 
directed toward curbing inflation and 
keeping living costs within bounds, It 
is clear that the Government — and 
Ceylon is fortunate in possessing a 
stable Government and Governmental 
institutions — has been giving much 
serious thought to devising means of 
curbing inflation, and it is no doubt 


fully realised that inflation cannot be 
cured merely by framing a fresh set 
of monetary laws. The crux of the 
position is, of course, increased produc- 
tion and a drawing-off of current 
spending power in the shape of savings, 
if possible, accompanied by a_ drastic 
curtailment of expenditure, particularly 
in the cost of excess public and social 
service, All these items appear to be 
receiving attention, and the Central 
Bank of Ceylon, the formation of which 
I reported last year, has recently in- 
creased the ratio of reserves which the 
Banks must place wfth the Central in- 
stitution, although so liquid are some 
ef the larger banks in Ceylon that their 
founds with the Central Bank already 
exceeded the increased marginal re- 
quirements imposed. Be that as it 
may, the step was doubtless justified in 
relation to the position of some of the 
other banks which - may have been 
granting credit too freely. Although in 
an economy so dependent upon the ex- 
port of primary commodities at soaring 
prices, the prevention of inflation is no 
easy matter, it is to be hoped that some 
solution will be found that will enable 
the economy of the Island to be pre- 
served on its present sound basis. 


Between the period January to Nov- 
ember, the Note Circulation in Ceylon 
has undergone considerable change, 
doubtless due to the advent of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Ceylon, which opened fcr 
business on the 27th August. The gross 
circulation on the one hand fell by Rs. 
123.6 millions from Rs. 449.9 millions 
to Rs. 326.3 millions, while, on the other 
hand, the “active” circulation increased 
by Rs. 93 millions from Rs. 227.6 mil- 
lions to Rs. 320.6 millions, The “active” 
circulation is, of course, the real mea- 
sure of the note circulation, and there- 
fore the increase of Rs. 93 millions must 
be regarded as a considerable indication 
of inflation, although not without quali- 
fication, for all prices are higher, and 
this increase is matched by an increase, 
since January, of some Rs. 64 millions 
in Banks’ deposits, which, according to 
the latest figures available, now stand 
at Rs, 870 millions. 


Like the position in Burma and 
Pakistan of the countries I have already 
reviewed, and like many other coun- 
tries in the East, the permanent econo- 
mic well-being of Ceylon can only ba 
established by diversification of the 
country’s industries and pursuits to an 
extent which would render: the country 
less dependent upon factors entirely 
outside of its control, such as the price}! 
of primary commodities, and as this is 
largely the aim of the Colombo plan, 
‘and as, apart from its name, the Colora- 
bo plan aims at aiding India, Pakistan 
and Commonwealth countries, and tho 
British Far, Eastern Colonies, Malay, 
Singapore, Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei, 
which I shall soon be reviewing, this 
seems an appropriate place to interject 
a few remarks regarding the plan and 
its aims. 

The Colombo Plan—A new and not- 
able feature of post-war developmen: 
in the World has been the voluntary 
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assumption by economically advanced 
nations of responsibility for the deve- 
lopment of technologically backward 
areas, or of areas which have been 
gravely damaged by the War, The 
Marshall plan, the greatest voluntary 
burden of this nature ever shouldered 
by any nation, was planned by the 
United States in an endeavour to assist 
the war-torn nations of Europe toward 
recovery of their economic health, The 
British Government in its turn hag 
evolved similar types of plans on a 
smaller but still considerable scale to 
create and encourage productivity in 
British Colonies, for instance:— 


(1) The Colonial Development Wel- 
fare Acts of 1940 and 1945 cover a joint 
enterprise with the Colony concerned to 
create new industries and_ services 
within the Colony; 


(2) The Overseas Resources Deve- 
lopment Act, financed by the United 
Kingdom to expand. production in 
Colonial areas; and 


(3) The Overseas Food Corporation 
and the Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, both of which aim at encouraging 
and supplementing private enterprise in: 
the Colonial areas. 


The Colombo plan differs from all 
the foregoing, however, in that it is a 
co-operative effort, jointly planned 
and jointly financed by the self-govern- 
ing members of the Commonwealth in 
a concerted effort to assist in overcom- 
ing the poverty of Asian countries and 
endeavour to raise the general’ stand- 
ards of living. 


- This is a notable undertaking in the 


history of the World, and at a conference 
of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers, 
held at Colombo, Ceylon, from January 
9th to 15th, 1950, the Members agreed 
to contribute within the limits of their 
resources, Sterling credits for machin- 
ery, agricultural tools and consumer 
goocs. A Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee was created to study the 
needs of the area and to work out co- 
ordinated plans. Following meetings 
of the Consultative Cammittee in Aus- 
tralia, it was announced that each bene- 
ficiary country would prepare by Sept- 
ember 1st, 1950, a six-year plan to meet 
its development needs, and it was fur- 
ther laid down that a programme for 
technical assistance would be set up, 
that non-Commonwealth Nations in 
South and South-East Asia would be 
informed of the project and invited to 
participate, that the economic needs of 
the area should be kept under constant 
scrutiny and a programme adopted it 
necessary to meet changing conditions. 
It was further agreed that ultimately 
consultation should draw in other na- 
tions, including the United States es- 
pecially, in view of President Truman’s 
Point IV Programme, and of expressions 
of interest and sympathy by State 
Department spokesmen. 


Between May and September six- 
year plans were drawn up by India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, 
North Borneo and Sarawak, and when 
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the Consultative Committee met agair 
in London recently, delegations from 
Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia and Thailand 
attended, while Burma and Indonesia 
appointed their ambassadors to London 
as observers, although none of these 
nations have yet submitted plans. 


A draft report was submitted and 
adopted, and on November 28th, 1950, 
it was published in a White Paper, 
entitled “The Colombo Plan for Co- 
operative Economic Development in 
South and South-East Asia,’ and pre- 
‘sented to the Parliaments of all the 
participating nations. 


While the programme so far outlined 
affects only British Commonwealth or 
Empire countries, the door is wide open, 
to Burma, Indonesia, and all other 
countries in South and South-East Asia. 
The programme aims at economic ex- 
pansion, coupled with direct social gains 
in regard to housing, health and educa- 
tion, and as such should prove an in- 
spiration to all participating countries. 


The Plan is a large one and is ex- 
pected to cost £1,868,000,000 over the 
six-year period and will affect no less 
than 450,000,000 people. India is to 
receive about two-thirds of the total 
irivestment, Pakistan about one-seventh, 
and the remainder is to be divided 


about equally between Ceylon and the. 


Malaya Borneo area. Among the varied 
aims is a plan to bring great new areas 
under cultivation and to increase the 
production of food .grains by some 
6,000,000 tons. : 


This is not the place to go into details 
of the various six-years’ plans, but the 
emphasis everywhere is on increasing 
food grain production and other pro- 
ducts of the soil by ficod control and 
irrigation schemes and in the case of 
Ceylon to diversify its economy, es- 
pecially in food production in order to 
offset the dangerous fluctuations in the 
prices of tea, rubber and copra, to 
which I have already drawn attention 
above. 


Of the total funds required to imple- 
ment the scheme it is estimated that 
£1,030,000,000 can be supplied by the 
beneficiary countries from domestic 
funds, of which some £246,000,000 re- 
quired externally will be obtained from 
outstanding Sterling balarices. The 
balance of £838,000,000 will have to 
come from ather sources, presumably 
mainly from, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
although it is significant that, on 24th 
January, 1951, the United States Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, 
announced that the United States would 
participate in a conference of the seven- 
nation Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee, He called the plan “a basis 
for genuine economic progress” and 
stated that the United States intends, 
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so far as possible, to co-ordinate its 
own economic aid programme witb 
those of the Commonwealth and of the 
United Nations. Since then, however, 
it would appear that the United States 
may have decided to work through 
their own Point IV programme. 


With such backing and with the 
goodwill of all the participating nations, 
it is hoped and expected that the 
Colombo Plan will move from strength 
to strength and that through it will be 
solved the intractable problems of food 
supplies in the area of South and 
South-East Asia, which are of such 
‘magnitude as to produce feelings of 
apprehension in the hearts of all think- 
ing people. 


Malaya.—It can be categorically stat- 
ed that Malaya (a term which in this 
report is used to cover the Federation 
of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore) 
has had the most prosperous year in her 
history from the point of view of trade. 
Nevertheless, trading conditions have” 
not been free from difficulties and un-~ 
certainty, due to the mounting political 
tension in the Far East, the continuance 
of banditry on a wide scale in Malaya, 
the sharp rise in the price of tin, and 
the phenomenal advances and fluctua- 
tions in the price of rubber. The lack 
of confidence in the future is exempli- 
fied by the low prices of tin and rubber 
shares despite boom conditions in the 
industries, although in so far as prices 
of shares quoted in this country are 
concerned, the position is influenced by 
the penal taxation suffered by investors 
which, to some extent, niullifies the 
advantages of expected high dividends. 


As one contemplates the troubled con- 
ditions which have ruled throughou4 
almost the whole of the Far East, cul- 
minating in the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the wide-spread banditry in Mal- 
aya has shown, until recently, little sign 
of abatement, notwithstanding the posi- 
tive measures taken by the Government 
following the appointment of Lt.- 
General Sir Harold Briggs to the special! 
post of Director of Operations. If the 
bandits are not controlled indirectly by 
those who seek to disturb the peace of 
so many Eastern countries, it is evident 
that they gain inspiration from that 
source. In the result a heavy price is 
being paid, especially by planters and 
miners, to maintain a constant flow of 
tin and rubber which contributes so 
high a proportion of United States dol- 
lars to the Empire pool. To them also, 
Malaya owes thanks for having been 
able to close the year with an overall 
surplus in visible trade, the first since 
the War, of no less than Straits $1,066,- 
000,000 (£124,370,000) against. a deficit 
for 1949 of some Straits $162,500,000 
(£18,960,000). The actual figures for 
1949 and 1950 were:— 


1950 
$3,957,000,000 ( £461,650,000) 
$2,891,000,000 (£337,280,000) 
$6,848,000,000 (£798,930,000) 


$1,066,000,000 (£124,370,000) 


1951 


Exports in 1950 to the United States of 
America aggregated about Straits 
$1,048,000,000 ($480,000,000 in 1949), 
producing about U.S. $425/475,000,000 
(U.S. $175/200,000,000 in 1949) for the 
Empire dollar pool, while imports from 
the United States reached only Straits 
Sepa (against Straits $113,000,009 


These are remarkable achievements, 
especially when one remembers the 
conditions under which the planting 
and mining industries have worked in 
Malaya, and when our Authorities in 
the United Kingdom add up the quar- 
terly accessions of United States 
Dollars, which have been a feature of 
our economy over the past year or so, 
they should spare a thought of grati- 
tude for Malaya and for the planters 
and miners there whose devoted efforts 
have made such figures possible. 


Rubber produced in Malaya during 
1950 reached the highest tonnage ever 
recorded at 703,891 tons, compared 
with 679,066 tons in 1949, and it is 
interesting to note that, of the 1950 
figures, approximately 328,000 tons 
came from small holdings. ‘Total 
exports, including imported rubber and 
latex, were 1,106,483 tons, against 899,- 
212 tons in 1949, and of the 1950 figure, 
the United States of America took 
376,724 tons, the United Kingrom 197,- 
777 tons, Russia 68,058 tons and France 
60,540 tons. ‘The increase in exports 
was in the main due to the import of 
a very much larger. tonnage from 
Indonesia; but all the surrounding 
areas contributed and it is a notable 
fact that the increased price obtaining 
for rubber has greatly increased the 
importance of Singapore’s entrepot 
trade, a natural development under the 
circumstances. 


The excess of world production over 
world consumption of rubber during 
1950 was greater than in 1949; but 
stockpiling for rearmament purposes 
may bring the position into equili- 
brium in a short space of time. ‘The 
position of the synthetic product and 
industry looms large in the minds of 
those concerned with natural rubber, 
and while the United States Govern- 
ment remain committed to continued 
expansion of the synthetic rubber 
industry, only exceptional require- 
ments for stockpiling can be expected 
to keep prices and. production of 
natural rubber at present levels, and 
as the United States Government have 
already acquired considerable supplies, 
it will be realised that the position is 
vulnerable, although doubtless there 
are other buyers who, white unwilling 
to make the running and bid against 
the United States in world markets, 
would willingly take supplies at rea- 
sonable prices were such available. 


On the 4th November the Govern- 
ment announcement regarding increas- 
ed rates of export duty on rubber 
caused a furore. It was strongly felt 
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that Government were singling out 
the industry for added taxation and 
were thus bréaking the principle of an 
even distribution of the tax burden. 
Moreover, the industry. had long suf- 
fered from unduly low prices and 
strongly resented the drastic nature of 
the taxation applied, and criticised 
above everything the proposed method 
of arniication and .collection. However 
representations from all sections of the 
industry. caused the ‘Government to 
modify their proposals, and in the 
event the export duty effective from 
Ist January, 1951 ranges from 2% 
cents at 50 cents.a Ib. to 31 cents at $2 
a lb. which includes a cess for replant- 
ing and new planting, the rate to be 
fixed at weekly intervals based on the 
average daily price in Singapore 
during the preceding fortnight. 


Turning to tin, Malaya’s other main 
product, production in 1950 was 57,500 
tons constituting a post-war record 
and represerting an increase of about 
2,600 tons over the 1949 figure. 
Exports, which include re-exports, 
amounted to some 81,800 tons and 
exceeded the figure for 1949 by about 
27,000 tons. Shipments to the United 
States of about 44,590 tons were 
slightly in excess of the preceding 
year’s shipments. The chief factors 
affecting the market were the stock- 
piling operations of various countries, 
especially the United States, and resort 
had to be made to stocks in this country 
to supplement supplies from the pro- 
duction areas. 'The Ministry of Supply 
disposed of about 30,000 tons from 
stock which was thus exhausted. It 
seems probable therefore that stock- 
piling demands are likely to have first 
call on production during 1951 and 
ordinary consumers are likely to find 
some difficulty in filling their needs, 
so that a firm market would appear 
to be assured for some time to come. 


It is perhaps of interest to record the 
price changes in rubber and tin during 
the year which were as follows :— 


1950 


Lowest Highest Clesing 
Spot Rubber 16d. 4.1.50 72d. 9.11.50 56d. 
Cash Tin £578 5s. 3.1.50 £1,3007.11.50 £1,150 


Iron ore production in the Federa- 
tion rose from 8,390 tons in 1949 to 
498,903 tons in 1950, while Malaya’s 
only coal mine at Batu Arang, Selan- 
gor, produced 415,777 tons, some 29,000 
tons above the figure for 1949. 


The budgetary position, which a 
year ago looked difficult, has been 
eased very considerably by the re- 
venue accruing from the large in- 
creases in export duties due to the 
higher prices of rubber and tin, and 
it has been stated that the special 
contribution of £3,000,000 by H. M. 
Government for use under the head- 
ings of Emergency and Defence should 
now prove adequate for the year. 
Revised estimates of revenue for 1950 
are now set at $416,000,000 with 
expenditure at $369,000,000, giving an 
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estimated. surplus of $47,000,000, which 
estimates for 1951 set revenue at 
$474,000,000,—which includes $64,000,- 
000.in respect of anticipated increased 
revenue from the new rubber export 
duty—and expenditure at $440,000,000. 
The estimated surplus of $34,000,000 
should be further augmented as the 
result of the increase from 20% to 
30% Company Tax effective in 1951, 
The whole budgetary position has thus 
improved to an extent which may 
render it unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to float the loans which last year 
I anticipated would be _ required. 
Undoubtedly there is much surplus 
currency available in Singapore. and 
Malaya, and much good would result 
to the economy of the country if the 
public could be induced to. subscribe 
to a loan of considerable dimensions 
and the money diverted to constructive 
undertakings. 


Inflation in Malaya tends to get out 
of hand, and although the Note Issue 
is only expanded when absolutely 
necessary to finance the growing 
requirements of Malaya’s main indus- 
tries (for the Banks, and expecially 
the principal banks, adopt a public 
spirited attitude in this respect), there 
can be no doubt that the high prices 
of rubber and tin and the wide dis- 
semination of the proceeds are creating 
demands for consumer goods which it 
is impossible to satisfy adequately or 
wisely. As a consequence prices of 
consumer. goods are rising and have 
risen to levels which can no longer be 
regarded as healthy, while the danger 
always exists that any marked fall in 
the prices of rubber and tin will bring 
heavy losses to importers, who, in 
attempting to satisfy estimated re- 
quirements which may prove evanes- 
cent, have to order goods months in 
advance and pay the current high 
prices. 


Notes in Circulation at lst January, 
1951, amounted to $633,487,211, an 
increase during the year of $230,543,- 
371, or over 57%. ‘The steepest rise 
took place in the last months of the 
year. It was of course inevitable that 
a large expansion of currency would 
be needed to finance rubber and tin at 
the very high prices obtaining for 
these commodities, but wise handling 
of the position’ will be required if evil 
effects are not to ensue following any 
marked or sudden fall in the prices of 
the two commodities on which 
Malaya’s economy so largely depends. 
Here again, as in the case of-Ceylon 
and other countries in the East, only 
diversification of the country’s indus- 
tries can offer any final or adequate 
solution; but realising the dangers 
inherent in the present position, it 
should be possible for the Government, 
if only by the flotation of an attrac- 
tive loan, or by encouraging savings 
on the part of the public, to do some- 
thing to reduce the pressure of money. 
So rapid has been the expansion of 
the currency (the rise in December 
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alone was over $43,000,000) that some 
shortage of actual notes was caused, 
but commendably prompt action by 
the Currency Commissioners prevented 
grave inconvenience to the banks. 


The Malayan War Damage Commis- 
sion commenced its assessment of 
claims during the year ‘and under the 
Federal War Damage Scheme 1950, an 
initial payment of not exceeding $350 
was authorised to each claimant. The 
Board of Management of the War 
Risks Goods Insurance Fund have also 
been examining claims and some pay- 
ments have already been made. 
‘Though the many advantages which 
would have accrued from a speedy 
settlament — which I have on several 
occasions advocated—have been lost, 
and though any addition to money in 
circulation today in Malaya can now 
but add to the embarrassment of the 
position, it is still to be hoped that 
the awards in respect of all claims 
will be paid in full during 1951. 


North Borneo.—It is pleasing to 
record a year of considerable progress 
in all spheres in this Colony. The 
greatly enhanced price of rubber 
brought conditions bordering upon 
prosperity and in its train a marked 
freedom from discontent except in regard 
to the means of meeting the rising cost 
of living, for which upward adjust- 
ments in salaries and wages have had 
to be conceded by most employers. 


The three major needs in North 
Borneo, namely, an increased labour 
force, improved communications, and 


materialisation of building plans, are 
perhaps not being fulfilled as rapidly 
as might be desired, but in all these 
matters, forward steps have been 
taken, though in the two last mention- 
ed, within the limitations imposed by 
shortage of skilled staff and labour, 
delays in obtaining materials, and lack 
of adequate finance. 


Trade figures for 1950 were very 
satisfactory, total trade (imports and 
exports) being set at $138,000,000 
(£16,100,000) an increase of $66,500,- 
000 (£7,758,333) or 93% over last 
year’s figure. The favourable balanc¢ 
of trade amounted to over $45,000,000 
(£5,300/000) as compared with about 
$2,000,000 (£233,000) in 1949. These 
figures speak for themselves. 


The Government are bending their 
energies toward the completion of the 
Reconstruction and Development Plans, 
but the cost of the former is likely to 
be some £1% millions more than 
originally estimated, and of the latter 
some £1 million more. 'This means 
that by the end of 1951 there will be 
little left of the grant of £1,600,000 
made by H. M. Government. It is fully 
appreciated by the Colony’s Gover- 
ment that further external help can- 
not be expected unless North Borneo 
itself takes active measures to meet 
its increasing expenditure. Therefore 
Company Tax is to be raised from 
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20% to 30% in 1951, the Rubber Tax 
increased to 10% ad valorem and 
because the Colony is not yet in a 
position to undertake the collection of 
income tax, a residents’ tax is to be 
imposed as an interim measure to be 
calculated on a sliding scale on each 
adult resident’s annual income. ‘This 
added taxation should not prove 
unduly burdensome in a _ country 
where the level of taxation is yet 
modest and will act to some extent as 
a check on inflation, which here as 


elsewhere is assuming threatening 
proportions. 
The Budget position last year 


improved, Ordinary Revenue being 
approximately $16,100,000 against 
$11,000,000 last year, while Ordinary 
Expenditure was $9,200,000 against 
$9,700,000 last year, Expenditure on 
Reconstruction and Development was 
$5,300,000 against $7,200,000 the year 
before, and there was consequently a 
surplus of revenue of about $1,600,000 
against a deficit last year of around 
$6,000,000. 


Steps are being taken to improve 
the wharf facilities at Jesselton, San- 
dakan and Labuan at a cost of about 
£850,000. Efforts to fonmm a Customs 
Union between North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei have not yet been success- 
fully concluded, but tariffs in all three 
countries have been made more 
uniform and goods already subjected 
to duty in one territory will not be 
reassessed in either of the others. 


High prices for rubber and copra 
have resulted in greater exports. The 
timber industry is also progressing 
satisfactorily, in part due to improved 
methods introduced into the industry, 
and shippers have been unable to meet 
the full demand. Exports of Cutch and 
firewood have been well maintained. 
The Colony is still a deficient area in 
rice, but the Government’s Experi- 
mental Rice Station in the Bandau 
area is in full swing, so that good 
hopes are entertained that eventually 
the country may become self-sufficient 
in this staple item of food. All in all, 
therefore the year has been one of 
steady if quiet progress and if much 
still remains to be done much is being 
done by a Government with the bast 
interests of the Colony at heart. 


In the Bank’s domestic field, repre- 
sentation in the Colony was increased 
during the year by the appointment of 
the North Borno Trading Co. Ltd., as 
our Agents at Labuan where the 
entrepot trade is expected to develop. 


Sarawak has had a_ peaceful year 
and has received its full share of high 
rubber prices and of a good demand 
for its timber and other produce, 
though at the expense of the vital 
needs of local paddy cultivation. In 
these conditions the Government were 
able to increase their revenue by 
raising import duties and the export 
taxes on rubber and produce. 
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Trade figures, though not available 
to me at the time of writing, may be 
expected to be much higher-than for 
1949 when, according to statistics 
published in mid-1950, exports were 
valued at $187,628,000 (#£21,900,000) 
inclusive of $74,500,000 (£8,700,000) 
in respect of oil, and imports were 
about $110,000,000 (£12,833,000) of 
which about $60,000,000 (£7,000,000) 
represented oil imports from Brunei. 


In Sarawak as in North Borneo, the 
year has been one of quiet and steady 
progress. 


Thailand.—In Thailand, possibly much 
more than in any other country of 
South East Asia, could the year be 
stermed uneventful. Not that local 
opinion was insensitive to the major 
issues being contested in the world, 
and the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea resulted, as might be expected, 
in a flight into commodities which 
caused piecegoods prices to soar and 
had repercussions on the Bangkok 
money market. 


Generally speaking, however, a 
stable Government and the absence of 
serious domestic troubles enabled 
‘Thailand to take full advantage of the 
increased world prices of its primary 
products. Shipments of rubber from 
South Thailand and tin ore from the 
West Coast and Haad-yai increased 
both in volume and value, wsilst the 
total exports of rice for the year, at 
1,483,248 metric tons, were more than 
250,000 tons in excess of 1949 ship- 
ments. These valuable exports enabled 
Thailand to increase its holding of 
foreign currencies and ensure the tical 
retaining without strain its value 
against sterling currencies and the 
U.S. dollar. Furthermore, it enabled a 
substantial reduction to be made jin 
the country’s external debt although 
internal borrowings, in the form of 
Treasury Bills, more than offset this. 


The Japan/Siam ‘Trade Agreement 
worked for the most part against 
Thailand and import permits for 
Japanese goods were restricted for 
corrective purposes. 


‘The prosperity that has come to the 
country shows no signs of abating 
under present conditions. ‘The pro- 
spects for next season’s rice crop are 
good and, if officialdom  restrains 
rather than increases its activities in 
the commerical world, Thailand should 
move forward to even greater financial 
and economic stability. 


Republic of Indonesia—The young 
Republic of Indonesia entered the year 
1950 in a’state of internal inflation and 
with an external deficiency but with 
the hope that those intangible factors, 
independence and = self- government, 
would effect that increase in produc- 
tion of primary products necessary for 
the economic survival of the then 
Federation. 
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That hope for more exportable goods 
and for increased crops to reduce food 
imports might have been fully justifi- 
ed had it not been for the deliberately 
obstructive tactics employed by 
labour, but in spite of a number of 
costly and unwarranted strikes, a 
remarkable change for the better took 
place in the Republic’s financial and 
economic position during the year. 


The financial recovery started with 
the introduction in March of two 
measures—a forced loan which con- 
verted roughly half the money in 
circulation into a long term State loan 
and the other a complicated form of 
devaluation designed to promote 
exports at the expense of imports. The 
nett result of the second measure is 
that the value of the rupiah has been 
reduced either to one half or to:one 
third of its former value according to 
one’s interests. 


We shall never know how effective 
these measures would in themselves have 
been, for their introductien coincided 
with an upward trend in world prices, 
particularly of rubber, which, accen- 
tuating the value of Indonesia’s 
increased exports, turned a foreign 
exchange deficit into a substantial 
credit balance. The pity is that the 
machinations of labour, to which I 
have already referred, which included 
burnings, lootings and ccmmunist- 
tinged strikes in ports and other com- 
munication centres, as well as on 
estates, prevented the Republic from 
taking full advantage of the unique 
opportunity given for the consolidation 
of its * external trade position and 
incidentally the improvement of the 
living standard of its people. Disap- 
pointing too was the continued bandi- 
try which left whole districts without 
law and order and prevented rubber 
and coffee estates and tea gardens 
returning to production. 


The efforts of the young and 
untrained Ministers of what, in 
September, became the Unitary Re- 
public of Indonesia, have, for the most 
part, been commendable, but internal 


expenditure is outrunning revenue, 
although taxation is higher than 
perhaps, anywhere else among Far 
Eastern countries, and while the 


external foreign exchange position has 
recently become favourable, there is, 
doubtless due in some degree to the 
discrimination against imports already 
noted in respect to exchange fates, a 
dearth of consumer and reconstruction 
goods, which is augmenting the infla- 
tionary tendencies fostered by prodigal 
internal spending. These matters 
require attention, but the overriding 
task of the Government is to establish 
sound relations with labour, for on its 
future relations with labour the fate 
of the Government will depend. Unless 
the Home Minister and the holder of 
the Labour portfolio are ,prepared to 
take a firm but just line and- unless 
the Cabinet is prepared to give them 
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wholehearted backing no genuine 
progress can be made and reversion to 
almost complete anarchy may result. 
All friends of Indonesia in this country 
wish the Government success in its 
difficult task and hope that good and 
fair administration will prevail. 


The review would, I think, not be 
complete without reference to the 
benefit Indonesia has derived during 
the year from an E.C.A. loan of U.S.$ 
40,000,000 and quite recently the 
Export Import Bank have agreed to 
release over U.S.$50,000,000 to assist 
the development amd_ reconstruction 
programme. 


Trian continues to be an insurmount- 
able issue between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesia Governments, The 
Cabinet in the Hague has resigned 
over this vexed question and the 
President of Indonesia has found it 
difficult to explain to his peoples the 
continued de facto possession of the 
territory by the Dutch in view of 
earlier promises. 


The Chartered Bank has given fully 
in effort and all the resources of its 
organisation to help promote the trade 
of Java, Sumatra and the Outer 
Islands, and I am pleased to say that 
our relations with officials and the 
business community are on a sound 
and friendly basis. 


indochina.—The military position in 
Indo-China deteriorated considerably 
during the greater part of 1950, and 
toward the end of the year following 
victories over isolated forts in the 
North by the Vietminh insurgents, the 
outlook appeared bleak with a Chinese 
army apparently available for action 
if called in by the rebel leader Ho Chi- 
minh. Recent developments in Korea 
have tended to minimise this risk 
while following the advent of General 
de Lattre de Tassigny, the military 
outlook has improved. 


Although somewhat short of up-to- 
date figures relating to Indo-China, it 
is not difficult to draw fairly accurate 
conclusions from those which are 
available. ‘The course of trade has 
followed its customary pattern, or 
rather the pattern which has become 
custamary during the past few years. 
Rice exports, already insignificant, 
compared with pre-war days, have 
been placed under an interdict since 
August, while the export of other 
commodities such as maize, rubber, 
coal, and cement have been at a level 
much below that required to maintain 
a normal economy. During the first 
half of the year 1950, imports reached 
a total value of Piastres 1,726,500,000 
(at 20.5—U.S.$84,253,000) while ex- 
ports amounted to no more than 
Piastres 614,900,000 (U.S.$30,007,120) 
and while the increased price of rub- 
ber would enhance the value of that 
item in the second half of the year, 
this would be off-set by the cessation 
of rice exports from August onwards, 
and therefore it can be fairly accurate- 
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ly surmised that the total adverse 
balance of trade for the year would 
exceed the equivalent of U.S.$100,000,- 
000. Indeed were it not for France’s 
military contribution—estimated at 
£600,000,000 since the outbreak of the 
Vietminh rebellion—the country would 
be in a difficult financial position, and 
it is this item alone which maintains 
the external balance of payments of 
the country. 


When the urgent needs of the coun- 
tries of south and south-east Asia for 
rice are remembered and on which I 
have had to comment frequently in 
these reviews, it is sad in the extreme 
to realise that here in Indo-China is 
a granary, second only to Burma at its 
best, going to waste, and it is therefore 
sincerely to be hoped that the forces 
of law and order will soon gain the 
ascendancy. 


The Philippine Republic.—I think 
that those of you who noted my 
remarks last year on the Philippines 
will not have been unprepared for the 
conclusions of the Economic Survey 
Mission appointed by President Tru- 
man to study the economic and finan- 
cial problems of the Philippine Re- 
public. The Mission’s report, known as 
the Bell Report, stresses the prevading 
unbalance between production and 
needs in the Philippines and_ states 
that the measures that could halt the 
deterioration have not been put into 
effect. 


Varicus contributing causes are cited 
for the present critical situation and 
amongst recommendations made for 
remedying the ‘position are increased 
taxation on high incomes, a two-year 
emergency tax of 25% on imports and 
the granting of a “strictly conditioned” 
loan of U.S.$250,000,000 by the United 
States of America. 


As the. situation now exposed has 
been known to many officials in the 
Philippine Government for some time 
it is interesting to see the result of 
effort made during 1950 to combat in 
particular the financial crisis which 
successive large budgetary deficits and 


excessive creation of credit made 
inevitable. 

By strict control imports were 
reduced to nearly 50% of the 1949 


figures. As the many restrictions fell 
mainly on luxury and non-essential 
goods this was a decided step in the 
right direction. At the same time a 
strict exchange control, administered 
with integrity by the Central Bank, 
ensured that the proceeds of exports 
accrued to the Republic. Fortunately 
the year under review saw substantial 
increases in the exportable crops of 
sugar, hemp and” copra whilst the 
unsettled international situation was 
responsible for a rise in the world 
market prices of these primary 
products of the Philippines. 


So serious, however, was the adverse 
balance of payments created by the 
excessive imports and large non-trade 
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payments of 1948 and 1949, aggravated 
by the tapering off of United States 
disbursements, that the advantageous 
swing in trade figures during 1950 did 
little to restore confidence in the peso. 


Officials have many times reiterated 
the Government’s determination not to 
devalue and this policy receives sup- 
port from the deflationary recommen- 
dations of the Bell Report, but the bill 
now before Congress to impose a tax 
of 20% on remittances during 1951 and 
15% during 1952 is the first of a break 
in the external value of the unit of 
currency. 


(That this tax is to be imposed as 
an alternative to a tax on imports, is 
doubtless due to the fact an import 
tax would be ineffective as, under the 
Treaty with the United States, the 
Philippines are not allowed to tax 
imports from that quarter, and as 
everyone is aware, most of the imports 
derive from the United States of 
America, 'The tax on remittances, how- 
ever, will fall mainly on _ foreign 
interests, and therefore is likely to 
discourage the entry of foreign capital 
into the Philippines, and in any case 
it is doubtful whether a tax of such 
limited scope can be effective. 


There is no doubt. that the Philip- 
pines have reached their economic 
cross-roads and, unless the Govern- 
ment and the people are prepared by 
sacrifices all round to take the hard 
way that leads to increased output and 
fair wages and to eschew many luxu- 
ries, recovery will be long delayed and 
an intervening period of serious infla- 
tion, political trouble and danger to, 
law and order may ensue. 


An interesting aspect of the trade 
of the Philippines during 1950 was a 
trend, although slight, from United 
States to European markets. 


Hongkong.—According to figures pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce? 
and Industry, total overseas trade handl- 
ed by Hongkong in 1950 was valued at 
£472 millions as against £336 millions 
in 1949. Of these figures, trade with 
China represented about 30% in 1950 
and 24% in 1949. But while exports to 
China in 1949 were roughly equal to 
imports from that country, in 1950 
exports to Ching exceeded imports by 
some £37 millions. The Peoples Gov- 
ernment banks in Hongkong made 
large purchases of sterling during the 
year, while in Singapore they were 
good sellers on London, indicating that 
purchases of rubber and possibly tin 
for China were partly financed through 
Hongkong and taking into account 
China’s adverse balance of trade with 
Hongkong in 1950 as noted above, 
presumably from accumulated funds. 
Malaya on the other hand, has been 
selling sterling in Hongkong to cover 
family remittances to China; but also, 
it is reported, to purchase gold, which 
is of course, illicit business. 


The desire of the Singapore and 
Hongkong Governments to conserve 
their entrepot trade it to be commend- 
ed. The published figures of Hong- 
kong’s trade with China— namely: 
30% of the total as mentioned above— 
may well be greater as even the casual 
observer would probably place the 
figure much higher, and this may 
partly explain the discrepancy be- 
tween exports and imports of £37 
millions already noted, which other- 
wise seems an unduly high figure. But 
in the absence of actual figures these 
can be only surmises. 


The delicate position in which Hong- 
kong finds itself, and which I mention- 
ed last year, has not been changed in 
any sense by the events in the North 
over the past year and it behoves us 
all to walk warily in these uncertain 
days. 


China-—Last year I decided to con- 
fine my remarks on China to a few 
statements setting out our aims and 
modest hopes. These modest hopes have 
not been realised, for the business we 
have been able to transact in China can 
best be described as nominal. In Shang- 
hai in particular we have a staff of 
Chinese personnel considerably in ex- 
cess of our present ' requirements; but 
we are powerless to reduce the number 
of our clerks. Our costs, and therefore, 
our losses, for we have little earning 
power, have, however, been reduced to 
a minimum. Our liabilities in China 
are limited to our responsibility for the’ 
well-being of our staffs, both European 
and Chinese. Our assets consist of 
modest advances generally made against 
collateral outside of China, and, of 
course, our office Buildings and Houses. 


Various methods have been used by 
the Peoples Government to revive ex- 
ternal trade. The latest schemes amount 
to pure barter, imports into China hav- 
ing to arrive before the corresponding 
exports, completing the deal, are allow- 
ed to be shipped. This development 
followed the freezing of funds in the 
United States belonging to Chinese re- 
sidents and may have its origin in the 
fear that other nations will adopt the 
same policy. 


As we have already seen, when con- 
sidering the position in Hongkong, 
China’s external trade through Hong- 
kong increased in 1950 in spite of all 
surrounding difficulties.. Direct trade 
too with the United Kingdom revived 
somewhat from the lows of 1949, in that 
imports from China to the United King- 
dom amounted to £6,911,195 in 1959 
as against only £3,197,407 in the pre- 
vious year, while exports to China from 
the United Kingdom were £3,536,248 
against £2,146,456, in 1949. The figures 
for 1950 are, however, considerably less 
both for imports and exports than 1948 
and this was probably to be expected. 


Apart from foreign trade, undoubted 
progress had been made by the Peoples 
Government in stabilising the currency, 
and in improving -:ommunications 
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within the country while, still more im- 
portant, it would appear: that the sup- 
plies of foodgrains produced have been 
increased to an extent which in a nor- 
mally productive year, should suffice 
for the needs of the country without 
the aid of imports from outside. 


These are solid achievements and 
might augur well for the future if the 
Peoples Government decided to confine 
their activities to internal affairs, which 
we have read it is their dearest wish to 
improve. 


May it so come to pass. 


Japan—Last year I reported various 
steps which were taken in Japan during 
1949 which had the effect of placing 
the Japanese economy and facilities for 
importing and exporting on a more 
normal basis. During the year under 
review further similar steps have been 
taken and recently the Supreme Com- 
mander Allied Powers (SCAP), whilst 
still retaining responsibility, has handed 
over the management of overseas trade 
to the various Japanese official organ- 
isations in anticipation of the signing 
of a Peace Treaty. 


It, of course, remains to be seen to 
what extent the outside world will con- 
sider Japan as credit-worthy when the 
country stands on its own. This is im- 
portant, because at the moment, to 
finance the necessary importation of 
food and raw materials, the foreign 
banks operating in Japan are called 
upon to grant large lines of credit faci!- 
ities on the responsibility of SCAP, 
owing to the impossibility of balancing 
sterling imports with sterling exports 
day by day, expecially in the early part 
of each year. 


This situation is likely to continue, 
and until Japan can build up an ade- 
quate foreign currency reserve, in 
dollars and sterling, foreign assistance 
will be required. Given that American 
aid is soon to be considerably reduced, 
it will be appreciated that Japan has 
an enormous task ahead. The fact that 
in the latter part of 1950 overseas trade 
turned in favour of Japan gives room 
for a certain optimism; but as the im- 
provemént was largely due to the out- 
break of fighting in Korea as a conse- 
quence of which the United States 
Government made large purchases of 
war materials in Japan and used the 
Japanese coastal fleet to ease the trans- 
port situation, it is necessary to temper 
this optimism with realism. 


“ The figures relating to external trade, expressed 
in terms of U.S. Dollars in 1948, 1949 and 1950 
were :— 


U.S. 
Year Exports Imports Gov. Aid 
millions millions millions 
TSAR Fess sess.a $ 258 $222 $461 
LOAD ous. snc staas $ 529 $370 $534 
1950 ac dise ete $1,008 $677 $400 
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1951 
while the details of the figures for 1950 were:— 
Balance 
1950 Exports Imports of Trade 
millions millions millions 
Visible Trade .... $ 1778 $645 $128 
Invisible Trade $ 285, $ yz + $203 
$1,008 $677 4$331 


and it may be of interest to quote the direction. 
of the trade in 1950 which was approximately :— 


United Open = Sterling 
1950 States Accounts Area Total 
millions millions millions millions 
Exports $564 $183 $226 $773 
Imports $284 $160 $201 $645 
Plus or Minus + $20 -+ $23 +$25 4$128 


As already stated the enormous in- 
crease in receipts for 1950, was ac- 
counted for largely by the Special Pro- 
curement demands for the Korean cam- 
paign; even so, from a_ study of the 
above figures it will be clear that had 
Japan paid for imports provided with 
U.S. Government aid, the overall trad 
balance for 1950 would have been ad- 
verse by some $69 milHons, not a 
formidable sum in itself, but in the 
circumstances outlined enough to re- 
veal the immensity of the task which 
lies before the Japanese Government 
before the country can become self- 
supporting from current trade. Be that 
as it may, through the bounty of United 
States aid and as a result of their own 
steady efforts, Japan has amassed con- 
siderable reserves of foreign currency 
which, while yet far from adequate for 
all purposes, will probably prove of 
considerable help in securing for them 
the credit facilities required especially 
during the importing season. It will 
be realised that as Japan exports mostly 
manufactured goods it is essential for 
her first to secure and pay for the re- 
quisite raw materials. 


The sterling area Trade Agreement 
for the period 1st July, 1950/30th June, 
1951, was signed late in November en- 
visaging a balanced trade of £185 
millions (as against £110 millions for 
the previous year), and our four offices 
in Japan have been fully extended in 
coping with such part of the finance of 
ere trade as is directed through this 

ank. 


Before closing this report on the posi- 
tion as we find it in Japan I quote the 
comparative figures of the Note Issue 
as at:— 


81st December, 1948 .... Yen 368,000 millions 
81st December, 1949 .... Yen 855,000 millions 
Blst December, 1950 .... Yen 422,000 millions 


In spite of the increase which took 
place in 1950, money in Japan is in 
short supply. The Bank of Japan 
charge 6.935% per annum for internal 
(domestic) finance and 5.84% per an- 
num for foreign trade finance {to 
banks) whilst Japanese banks charge 
anything up to 12% per annum to mer- 
chants.. Practically all foreign trade 
transactions have to be financed by 
promissory notes discounted by Japan- 
ese banks with the Bank of Japan, 
owing to the absence of resources held 
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by Japanese traders and it is not diffi- 
cult to visualise the loss of competitive 
power in world markets imposed by 
such stringent monetary conditions. A 
new Government sponsored bank with 
a capital equivalent to £15 millions, 
and called the Japan Export Bank has 
recently been founded to grant long- 
term loans to exporters and the need 
for a similar institution to assist im- 
porters may soon become apparent if 
it is not so already. 


Britain & the Far East 

In closing this review I cannot do 
better than continue my practice of 
devoting my last remarks to Great Bri- 
tain in. relation to the countries this 
bank serves through its wide chain of 
branches. As was the case. last year, 
in practically all these countries infla- 
tion is still present in serious degree 
and, if exports from the United King- 
dom are to be hindered through strikes 
and lockouts at the docks and on the 
railways as well as through inability to 
meet all demand, due only in part to 
concentration upon defence prepara- 
tions, then a splendid opportunity will 
be lost, of improving not only the posi- 
tions in would-be importing countries 
but also the United Kingdom balance 
of trade position on which so much 
depends. But it is not only the trade 
position in the countries of the East 
which would be improved’ by 
providing the goods they want. 
On the contrary it must be realised 
that behind the trade position in 
these countries are the great mass of 
the people who, perhaps for the first 
time within recent memory, are pro- 
ducing with their labour, products 
greatly sought after by the nations of 
the West, and for which the nations of 
the West are willing to pay high prices 
in terms of currency. 


It was well realised immediately 
after the war when the return to East- 
ern lands became possible, that the 
returning merchant must have available 
large supplies of goods if he desired to 
secure the products of the East. The 
position today is not so very different 
and in some of the more backward 
lands it has changed very little. It is 
therefore to be hoped that production 
in the United Kingdom will continue to 
rise in spite of the interference of de- 
fence preparations for in the conditions 
which I have reported in many of the 
countries of the Far Hast, it is essential 
that we keep the goodwill of the people 
and this can only be done by maintain- 
ing a stable value for money and pro- 
viding the goods they require and, for 
which, for the first time in their lives, 
perhaps, they can pay. 


Last year I thought that greater 
assistance would be required from tha 
West if some of the countries in the Far 
East were to be saved from disintegra- 
tion. Since then this has been realised, 
not alone by that great and generous 
nation the United States of America, 
put by all the Commonwealth Nations 
who in the Calombo Plan to which If 
have devoted some attention above, 


have taken an enlightenea co-operative 
step toward self-help which is unique 
in the history of nations, All in all, 
therefore, in spite of. the serious deve- 
lopments in the Far East and the par- 
lous position in several of the countries 
in which this Bank operates, progress 
has not been lacking, and as for the 
working of the Bank, my belief last. 
year that in spite of uncertainties on 
every hand, the Bank would continue 
to play a notable part in the further- 
ance of trade in the areas it serves, hag 
been fulfilled. In common with the 
great shipping and insurance interests, 
but more intimately than either 2f 
these, banks such as the Chartered 
Bank operate as a link between the 
countries of ‘the Eastern world and the 
United Kingdom, and while performing 
this invaluable function, assist to in- 
crease the e power of every 
trading institution in the United King- 
dom dealing with Eastern countries, 
and at the same time augment by its 
Own earnings the invisible earning 
power of the Nation, besides bearing 
perhaps more than a full share of taxa- 
tion burdens both at home and abroad. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF IN 


BALANCE SHEET, Sist 


1949 
z& £3, é2 
Capital— : 

Stock authorised and issued .. 3,000,000 3,000,000 

(There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stockholders 

equal to the amcunt ch Stock cee 

Reserve Fund .. ' Ry Vaio! tet Ostet evera Mere Ute 4,000,060 3,000,009 
Profit and Loss Account SNe aah io MEAN, Peete. arse llets, WEL Care caveats 365,836 409,029 
7,365,836 6,409,029 

Current and other Accounts, including Reserves for Naaman ogee 
Taxation on profits to date, and Exchange Cae ie oie) Fests 150,204,804 116,383,980 
Fixed Deposits .. eal elk 16,038,240 13,095,207 
Notes in Circulation against Security per COREE. SSE RE ER a 3,000,527 3,011,770 
Bills Payable .. . AS UAC Meche, x eee 1,863,904 898,808 
Loans Payable .. . Ae a Pe AW ge koe. aS 1,234,902 200,000 
Deposits by Nominee. Subsidiarles gs MEMS UE ccc terete,  taler eiccn a eteymeere 381 381 
Deposit by Trustee Subsidiary .. SoCo om. do hdd 4,544 1,800 
Proposed Final Dividend, less Income. Tax : 132,000 99,009 
Acceptances, including undertakings to accept, on account ‘of Customers 13,757,502 11,420,469 
186,236,804 145,111,415 


Notes:— 

(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted £14,129,629 (1949, 
£5,003,853) (of which £11,257,359 has run off at 5th March, 1951) and 
commitments in- respect of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Forward 
Exchange Contracts. . 

(2) Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises amount to 
approximately £151,000 (1949, £323,000). 

(3) Assets and Liabilities in foreign currencies have been converted into sterling 
at approximately the rates of exchange ruling on 3lst December, 1950. 

(4) Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1948, the Bank 
is exempted from showing the aggregate amount of its reserves and the! 
movements therein. 


W. R. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager. 
H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager. 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accountant. 


£ 193,602,640 £ 151,520,444 
a ae a 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR T 


1949 
£ cg £ 
Allocations— 

Amount written off Bank Premises ... .. «. «: «2% ss 0s os 200,000 200,000 
Officers’ Pension Fund .. fet 11s \GipaieSueuen, Gholan cael cis ae ee Me ereemen ae 125,009 100,009 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund sisthn eis tabishectmtie. went iets | cree. Matm Eres 20,000 15,000 

Contingencles* Account.) te) Ketel es cect ee, Cael ete Senne 100,009 — 
445,000 315,000 
Dividends Paid and Proposed, less income tax— a 
Interim 6% paid 29th Seyenbet O50 We Ses ce Weiueicw en te. Gee 99,000 99,000 
Final 8% proposed .. .. 5, GREY BMRA His omnes 132,000 99,000 
14% 231,000 ~ 198,000 
Balance Proposed to be Carried Forward .. .. .. .. «. se ce 365,836 f 409,029 


£ 1,041,836 £922,029 
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DIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


DECEMBER, 1950. 


i. 5 1949 
Current Assets— . 
Cash In Hand, at Call and at Bankers .. .. .. .. 1. we ae 31,430,977 25,994,576 
Government and other Securities at Market Value— . 
Quoted on London Stock Exchange .. .. .. «1 1s se as 44,964,185 38,939,710 
Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges .. oe 7,779,959 7,892,403 
Dominion Government and other Securities at Local ‘quotations ois 3,122,550 2,863,512 
55,866,694 49,695,625 
Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness for surrendered wee 
coin lodged against Note Issue .. 1,179,278 1,323,028 
British Government Securities at Market. Value (Quoted 0 on London 
Stock Exchange) lodged against Note Issue .. . 1,767,500 1,776,250 
2,946,778 3,099,278 
Bills of Exchangé, including United ce and eee pha a 
Bills) 3.17. 14,244,427 4,016,186 
Advances to “Customers and ‘Other Accounts . 67,157,831 52,853,469 
Balance of Remittances, Drafts, etc., in Transit between Head Office, 
Branches and Agencies .. 5,569,513 1,832,013 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, “including undertakings to 
accept, per contra .. az 13,757,502 11,420,469 
190,973,722 148,911,607 
Fixed Assets— —— 
Susidiari¢s—Shareholdings at cost— 
Allahabad Bank Limited—37,648 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each 
of which 14,665 are fully paid and 22,983 are ae ae to the 
extent of Rs. 50 per share .. : 747,705 747,705 
The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee ‘Limited— 
30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each, $5 paid .. .. .. .. .. 17,500 17,5009 
Nominee Companies .. 381 38. 
The net assets of the Nominee “Companies amount. to "£381, 
represented by deposits with the Bank, per contra 
765,586 765,586 
Bank Premises and Furniture, at cost less amounts written offen ty: 1,842,707 1,822,626 
Trade Investment, representing Property (at cost) .. ..°.. .. 20,625 20,625 
2,628,918 2,608,837 
Vv. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman. 
J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman. 
J. TAIT, Director. cr tae alas eee 
£ 193,602,640 £ 151,520,444 
JE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1950. 
1949 
£ 
Balance Brought Forward from 31st December, 1949 . 409,029 406,437 
Profit, after providing for Taxation and@ after making allocation to Contingency 
Accounts, out of which Accounts - pecwaion has been made for any fininuies 
in value of assets .. .. .. . See rea cot ee ee eee as : 632,807 515,592; 
Notes:— 


(1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their services 
amounted to £16,250 (1949, £15,437). 


(2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show neither profit 
nor loss. 


£ 1,041,836 £922,029 
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THE FAR EASTERN FISHERIES OF THE USSR 


The great expanses of water sur- 
rounding the U.S.S.R., her innumerable 
rivers, and thousands of lakes, includ- 
ing such giants as the Caspian and Arai 
Seas, place her fishery resources among 
the richest in the world and make the 
Soviet Union one of the biggest pro- 
ducers of fish and fishery products. Her 
position among the leading fishing 
countries has been further advanced 
after World War II, when she took over 
the control of some eastern waters 
where the Japanese were supreme for 
a great number of years. 


Soviet fish catch in the prewar years 
(1934-38 inclusive), and again in the 
postwar period beginning with 1947, 
averaged over 1,500,000 metric tons a 
year. However, although the U.S.S.R, 
exports a few choice products such as 
caviar, sturgeon, crab meat, and salmon, 
the bulk of the catch is used domestic- 
ally. She also imports a certain amount 
cf common-grade fish, particularly her- 
ring. (Soviet fisheries present an addi- 
tional interest as an example of an in- 
dustry common to many countries, but 
operating in the U.S.S.R, under the sys- 
tem of a “planned economy,” originated 
in that country. 


Total Fish and Sea Animal Catch in the 
U.S.S:R. 1943-50 (Plan) 


Year Volume Year Volume 
191325... . 1,018.0 1938 .... 1,560.0 
a 7 re 956.4 1939 .... 1,490.0 
T9SO0R cris. slyacoet 1940 .... 1,400.0 
1931 .... 1,441.4 1945 .... 1,090.0 
1932... 1,335.4 1946 .... 1,200.0 
1933 .... 1,303.0 1947 .... 1,530.0 
19384654... 1,547.0 1948 .... 1,560.6 
1935..... 1,550.0 1949 (Plan) 1,960.0 
$936. 2.0)... 1,620.1 1950 (Plan) 2,200.9 
1937 .... 1,608.9 


Under the system of centralized state 
planning and state ownership prevailing 
in the U.S.S.R., all phases of fishing, 
processing, and storage of fish products, 
and. all stages of distribution are fully 
controlled by the state. The state owns 
not only the land, the waters, and the 
natural resources, but also the fishing 
fleet; it owns and operates canneries, 
refrigeration and storage plants, and 
other installations used by the industry. 
The state assigns production quotas to 
the fishing kolkhozes (collectivized en- 
terprises) and itself directly operates 
the fishing sovkhozes (state enterprises). 
Fishing vessels and equipment are made 
available to the fishing kolkhozes on a 
contract basis through  state-operated 
Motor Fishing Stations (Motorno- 
Rybolovnye Stantsii,. abbreviated to 
MRS). These stations operate on the 
same principle as the Machine Tractor 
Stations (MTS) in agriculture. Fishing 
kolkhozes, which at the beginning of 
1949 numbered over 2,000 and counted 
about 100,000 members, account for 
over 50 percent of the total Soviet fish 
jandings. 


The Russians like fish and have al- 
ways readily substituted fish for meat, 
a food in short supply in many. parts of 


the country. ( Fish, specially prepared, 
is also served as a_ delicacy, and no 
festive meal is complete without “seled- 
ka” (herring), which goes so well with 
vodka (the Russian’s most popular al- 
coholic beverage); and, of course, no 
official banquet is up to par without 
black caviar.) With fish food habits 
traditionally éstablished, fishing has al- 
ways been practiced in Russia, although 
commercial fishing on a large scale wag 
limited to a few regions and species. 


history of the exploitation of 
fishery resources in Russia has been 
closely connected with the economic 
development of the country. Historic- 
ally, the bulk of the population was 
concentrated in the central, western, 
and southern portions of European 
Russia; therefore fishing was concen- 
trated in the same areas and, by the 
same token, the rivers of these areas 
and the Baltic, Black, Azov, and Caspian 
Seas represent the oldest fishing 
grounds of the Soviet Union. 


The 


As long as fishing was more or less a 
local occupation, and while local con- 
sumption was the rule, there was no 
large-scale fishing or fish-processing 
industry. The professional fisherman 
operated with primitive equipment and 
sold his catch on a local market or to 
the few canneries which eventually 
began to make their appearance. 


Gradual economic development and 
industrialization of the country since 
the turn of the century brought about 
an improvement in the transportation 
system (which is still inadequate), a 
migratory movement of population: 
(greatly increased by this time) from 
the old centres of “concentration, and 
the development of new industrial 
centres, the population of which was 
relatively more dependent on the out- 
side food supply. When the Soviet 
Government began to expand -its for- 
eign trade during the late 1920’s for the 
purpose of importing larger amounts of 
equipment from abroad, it increased the 
export of fishery products. Caviar and 
sturgeon were sold for dollars or other 
“valuta” (foreign exchange) necessary 
to buy foreign machinery, vital to the 
fulfillment of industrialization pro- 
grams envisaged by the Five Year 
Plans. 


Soviet Far East Fisheries 

The extensive fishery resources of 
the Soviet far east have been opened 
up on an industrial, basis as a result 
of Russia’s steady drive to the east 
which began at the end of the last cen-~ 
tury.. Soviet territorial gains in this 
area after World War II promise to 
turn the Pacific coast of the U.S.S.R. 
into the most important fishing ground 
of that country. 


Along its western fringe the Pacific 
Ocean ferms three seas touching the 
Soviet coast line—the Bering, and Seas 
of Okhotsk, and Japan. 
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The Bering Sea.—While only the 
Bering Strait separates the Bering Sea 
from the Sea of Chuckchee, its narrow=- 
ness prevents any large flow of water 
through it and minimizes the influence 
of the colder Chuckchee Sea over the 
Bering. 


In contrast with the Soviet Arctic 
Seas, the Bering is comparatively deep. 
A steep ridge with depths of 656 to 
6,560 feet divides it into almost equal 
halves: the shallower northern and 
northeastern part with depths under 
656 feet, and the southern and south- 
western part where the bottom drops 
to 6,560-13,120 féet. 


The high latitude of the Bering Sea 
and the proximity of the continents 
with their cold masses of land make the 
climate of this area very cold and moist, 
with frequent dense fogs. Ice floed 
cover the northeastern part for several 
winter months, but in summer the en- 
tire sea is ice-free. 


The unevenness of the sea bottom 
and the numerous currents, both of 
which cause differences of temperature 
and density of the water, are respon- 
sible for the richness and variety of 
fish, animal, and plant life. Arctic 
species inhabiting the north give place 
to more temperate water varieties in 
the south. Of some 280 species of fisn 
found in the Bering Sea, most are cold- 
water inhabitants. About 22 percent 
of the fish population belong to the 
Cottidae group. The salmon group is 
represented by. ke (chum or dog 
salmon), gorbusha (humpback or pink), 
merka (blueback, red, or sockey), and 
kizhuch (silver or coho). Cod, saika 
(Boreogadus saida) and navaga (Wach- 
na cod) are very plentiful. In addition 
to fish, the waters of the Bering Sea 
are rich in shellfish, including the giant 
Kamchatka (king) ¢rab and crayfish, 


starfish, trepang, marine worms, 
sponges, and seaweeds of all _ kinds. 
Whales (Balaena mysticetus and B. 


Japonica), white whale, dolphins (killer 
whale, Orea gladiator), walruses, seals 
(particularly the sea lion), fur seal, and 
sea otter represent the sea~animal king- 
dom. The last two are now found in 
limited numbers only around the Pri- 
bilof Islands (U.S. possession), near the 
Medny Island, and rarely off the coast 
of Kamchatka. : 


The Sea of Okhotsk-—Since the 
U.S.S.R. regained control over the 
Southern Sakhalin and the Kuril Is- 
lands after World War II, the Sea of 
Okhotsk became almost an exclusive 
domain of the Soviet fishing. industry. 


The Sea of Okhotsk is famous for its 
summer fogs, -which often last several 
weeks at a time. Winters are severe. 
Ice begins to form in November and 
starts to melt in May. Most of the 
northern bays are frozen solid part of 
the winter, and floating ice covers the 
greater portion of the open sea, clearing 
only by about mid-June. The tem- 
perature of the water remains low 
even in summer. Characteristic ot 
the Sea of Okhotsk are individual 
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elongated spots of extremely cold water 
located in its northern part and the ris- 
ing of colder water from lower levels to 
the surface. These phenomena explain 
the origin of the prevailing summer 
fogs. The salinity of water is compara- 
tively low, particularly near the con- 
tinent, but increases toward the east. 
The bcttom slopes down to the Kuril 
Islands, where the water reaches the 
greatest depth, 11,069 feet, and rises to 
the north to around 660 feet, remaining 
at 220-295 feet near the shores, 


The most abundant fish in the Sea of 
Okhotsk are salmon (humpback, keta, 
coho, and others), which concentrate in 
river estuaries for spawning, mainly 
along the Kamchatka Coast, In addi- 
tion, herring, cod, navaga, rosefish, 
recently sardine (ivasi, Sardinops 
melanostictus), and a multitude of other 
fish and crabs make fishing a lucrative 
occupation, particularly near the west- 
ern coast of Kamchatka. Hunting for 
seals and whales supplements fishing. 
The Russians . maintain here a large 
fishing fleet which includes a number 
of modern vessels with the hatest equip- 
ment for navigation and fishing and 
operate a number of canneries. 


The Sea of Japan.—The Sea of Japan 
lies in a deep depression, and about 
half of its area is more than 6,560 feet. 
The bottom drops to a maximum depth 
of 12,884 feet in the east. The straits 
connecting the Sea of Japan with the 
Pacific Ocean and other seas are, on 
the contrary, shallow. These greav 
depths and the presence of currents— 
the warm Tsushima current going north 
along the coast of Japan and the cur- 
rent coming down from the north along 
the Asiatic Coast—are responsible to a 
great extent for a very pronounced dif- 
ference of temperature in this. sea’s 
eastern and western portions. While 
the temperature of the surface layer of 
water near the strait of Tsushima varies 
between 79° and 57° F., the range is 
from 72° to 34.5° F. in the Strait of La 
Perouse and 63° to 28° F. in the Tar- 
tary Strait. Ice floes cover the northern; 
tip of the sea in winter, and a narrow 
_ strip of water along the northern part! 
of the Asiatic coast as well as some 
northern bays and river estuaries freeze 
solid. Dense summer fogs along the 
continental coast (21-22 foggy days in 
duly along the 40th parallel) and fre- 
quent typhoons often render naviga- 
tion difficult. 


Fish population in the northern and 
western parts of this sea is similar to 
that of the Bering and Okhotsk Seas 
and include keta and humpback salmon. 
Crabs (king), shrimp, and trepang are 
plentiful. Subtropical species inhabit 
the warmer waters of the south and 
southwest. Large fields of seaweeds 
provide raw material for various 
*products such as iodine, gelatine, and 


agar-agar, 


Special problems of the Primorye 
(Maritime Territory) Fisheries—In the 
last four decades the far eastern seag 
have undergone climatic changes which 
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affected considerably the fisheries of the 
Soviet Pacific waters, particularly in 
the Primorye. 


About 1908-10 the temperature of the 
water in the far eastern seas began to 
rise. This warming-up process seemed 
to have been particularly intensive in 
the yearg between 1928 and 1938. The 
change of water temperature brought 
very soon a change in the marine life 
of these seas. Fish species which were 
found only in the subtropical areas of 
the south began to make their appear- 
ance further north. Thus in the period 
1928-39 such warm-water fishes as the 
saury (saira, Cololabis saira), a warm- 
water mackerel , (Pneumatophorus 
japonicus), the Brama japonica, and the 
Japanese anchovy (Engraulis japonicus) 
made their appearance as far north as 
Kamchatka. Other fishes like balloon 
fish (Diodon holocantus), ocean sunfish 
(Mola mola), hammerhead — shark 
(Sphyrna zugaena) and a warm-water 
herring, Ilisha elongata, also a tropical 
turtle, Dermochelys coriacea, appeared 
off the southern coast of the Maritime 
Territory. But the most important of 
ail was the sardine, ivasi (Sardincps 
melanostictus), the presence of which 
in Russian waters (in the Bay of Peter 
the Great) was registered for the first 
time in 1913. By, 1933-34 it penetrated 
as far as the Amur estuary and Kam- 
chatka. The é&xpansion of the Maritime 
Territory fisheries, begun in 1929, was 
based principally on fishing and pro- 
cessing of the sardine which, until 1941, 
accounted -there for 87 percent of the 
total catch. In prewar years annual 
landings of this fish were over 100,000 
metric tons. Then, in 1938 or perhaps 
even earlier, the reverse process began: 
taking place. The northern boundary 
of the sardine started to move south- 
ward. In 1940 it did not go above Cape 
Shantsa; by 1942 the sardine all but 
disappeared. That year’s catch was only 
260 metric tons. This was accompanied 
by delays in the opening of the fishing 
season, as for example near Cape 
Rynda, where it moved from the first 
part of July in 1939 to the last day of 
August in 1941. No sardine have ap- 
peared in Soviet waters since 1942. 
Other warm-water fishes followed the 
same pattern, i.e, moved further south 
or completely disappeared from Soviet 
waters. On the other hand, some 
colder-water fishes such as herring, the 
resources of which showed earlier a 
sharp drop, became again more plenti- 
ful. 


The disappearance of the sardine and 
other species was explained by a steady 
drop of the temperature of the water 
registered as late as 1944. 


There are no indications as to what 
further changes may be expected in the 
future. In the meantime, the sizable 
Soviet sardine fleet and processing 
facilities, created during the years when, 
the sardine was the main object of 
Maritime Territory’s fisheries, had to be 
diverted to other uses. 


The blow dealt by the disappearance 
of the sardine to the fishing industry of 
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the Primorye brought a sharp decline 
in the catch of that area, and although 
total landings showéd considerable im- 
provement in 1947 and 1948, the Pri- 
morye fishermen did not hope to reach 
the prewar level until 1950, 


The increase in the catch was achiev- 
ed by a drastic reorientation and re- 
organization of fishing activities, includ- 
ing the search for new species and new 
fishing areas, particularly for open-sea 
fishing, and the re-equipment of the 
fishing fleet with different fishing gear. 


Some relief was brought by the ex+ 
pansion of whaling operations. New 
killer boats were added to the Pacific 
whaling flotilla “Aleut,” and some for- 
mer Japanese whaling bases on the 
Kuril Islands were restored. The ex- 
ploitation of crab fisheries of the Sea 
of Okhotsk, interrupted during the war, 
was resumed and expanded. Large? 
takes of crabs per crab-catcher in the 
far eastern waters were credited to 
greater use of trawling for crabs, in+ 
troduced in 1932 and becoming more 
and more popular, although trawling 
season for crabs lasts only from mid- 
May to the end of June. In 1948, 17.07 
percent of the catch was obtained by 
trawls, and an average seasonal take 
per crab-catcher was 28,640 crabs. 


The fishing season was extended to 
the maximum. The seiners of the Pri- 
morye fieet operate now for 19-il 
months of the year, longer than in any 
other basin in the Soviet Union. This 
permitted a few. of the best seiners to 
land as much as 1,210-1,369 metric tons 
of fish in 1948 and pledge 1,500-2,000 
metric ton catches for 1949. Mackerel, 
mintai (Alaska pollock), and flounder 
seem at. present to be the most’ promis- 
ing of the new ffisheries. The 1,369 
metric tons of fish landed in 1948 by 
one of the best seiners of the area in- 
cluded 440 metric tons of mackerel 
caught by purse seine and 469 tons of 
mintai and 460 tons of. flounder and 
other fish taken by snurrevoode. Tuna 
may be added in the future. The desir- 
ability of developing this fishery in the 
Soviet waters of the far east has been 
repeatedly brought up in the post war 
years in the publication Rybnoye 
Khozyaistvo, but even experimental 
fishing for tuna in Primorye had not 
been undertaken until 1949 (Pravda, 
July 30, 1949). In the last few years 
purse seine and snurrevoode have be- 
come the most popular equipment for 
open-sea fishing in Primorye, pursa 
seine for pellagic fish, such as mackerel 
and herring, snurrevoode for ground 
fishes (flounder, Alaska pollock, terpug 
(greenlings), goby, cod, navaga). They 
are used on seiners of 60-150 h.p., ag 
well as on smaller vessels of 30-50 h.p. 


The year’s fishing cycle follows ap- 
proximately the following sequence: In, 
late February-early March begins thé 
snurrevoode fishing for flounder, terpug, 
cod, goby, and other groundfishes, In 
the northern part of the Primorye and 
off the Island of Sakhalin, other seiners, 
using purse seines, fish for spring her=- 
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ring. In the summer, when mackerel 
appears in the south, part of the fleet 
switches to purse seine fishing for mac- 
kerel (June-August) and sometimes for 
terpug which can be taken by purse 
seine during these months, while a 
group of snurrevoode-equipped seiners 
continue fishing for flounder in the 
Tartary Strait. Fishing for groundfishes 
is resumed in August and lasts till 
about the middle of October. Pollock 
is the main object of the seiner fleet 
operating in the southwestern part of 
the Sea of Japan from mid-October to 
mid-January. From the middle of Jan- 
uary to the end of February most of 
the fleet is docked for overhauling, al- 
though some’ vessels continue to catch 
groundfishes and crabs even in these 
months, i 

Rivers.—The principal river of the 
Soviet far east is the Amur, flowing 
roughly from west to east and serving 
over a long stretch of its course as the 
frontier between the U.S.S.R, and Man- 
churia. A short distance above Kha- 
barovsk it leaves the frontier, which 
turns sharply downward, and flows 
northwestward, emptying into the Tar- 
tary Strait. The Amur and its numer- 
ous tributaries form a network of 
waterways supplementing the limited 
transportation facilities provided by the 
railroad lines of this area. Here, too, 
navigation is interrupted by a prolong- 
ed freezing period of all the rivers mak- 
ing up the basin. 

From the point of view of fish popu- 
lation, the Amur is a curious combina- 
tion of several groups numbering some 
72 species: the Arctic, the Sino-Indian, 
the Mediterranean, and a group pecu- 
liar to the Amur itself. Of the fish 
common to most of the Siberian rivers, 
those inhabiting the Amur are lamprey, 
trout (taimen, Hucho taimen, lenok, 
Brachymystax lenok), grayling, and 
others. The Sino-Indian group is re- 
presented by some carp and catfish 
varieties and the tropical Ophicephalus. 
Gorchak (Rhodeus), groundling (Mis- 
ctirnus fossilis),,and- some carp found 
in the Amur River are identical or first 
cousins to Mediterranean species. Pecu- 
liar to the Amur are the two sturgeons 
— the Amur _ sturgeon (Acipenser 
schrenki) and the kaluga (Huso dauri- 
cus). Commercially important is the 
salmon group—keta, humpback and 
coho salmon, and chinook or king sal- 
mon (Oncorehynchus — tschawytscha) 
which enter the Amur and other rivers 
of its basin for spawning, keta from the 
Sea of Okhotsk, the humpback salmon 
from the northern part of the Sea of 
Japan. They penetrate as far as 300- 
1600: miles up. the river. Most: of the 
keta and the humpback salmon perish 
after spawning. Their young migrate 
to the sea where they stay until they 
reach their maturity, ,keta in 4 years, 
humpback in 2. The Amur _ salmon 
fisheries and canneries occupy a very 
important place in the industries of the 
far east. The Amur with its basin ig 
also the principal far eastern resource 
of the “chastik” fish. In 1941 the chas- 
tik catch (the best up to 1946) amount- 
ed to 15,950 metric tons. 


‘ 


Ports.—The city of Vladivostok (liter- 
ally “Rule of the East”), the principal 
port of the Soviet far east and the ter- 
minus of the 4,608-mile Trans-Siberian 
Railway, is also the main base for fish- 
ing, crab-catching, and Pacific whaling 
fleets, as well as the centre of shipping, 
shipbuilding, and fish-processing for 
the entire area. Its harbour #reezes in 
winter, but the port is kept open to 
shipping with the aid of icebreakers. 


Other coastal ports of the Pacific 
Ocean are Sovetskaya Gavan and 
Nikolayevsk-on-the-Amur, the latter 
37 miles from the mouth of the Amur 
River. 


On the island of Sakhalin, Aleksan- 
arovsk in the north and Poronaisk and 
Korsakov (formerly Shikuka and 
Otomari) in the southern part, former 
Japanese territory, are the principal 
ports of this important fishing area. 


The largest port of Kamchatka is 
Petropavlovsk - on - the - Kamchatka, a 
city that has grown rapidly in the lasv 
two decades. Ust-Bolsheretsk is a basa 
for overhauling fishing vessels. Both 
ports are icebound through the long 
northern winter. The port of Petro- 
pavlovsk is closed to navigation about 
130 days a year. 


Potential development of the Soviet 
far east.—As already stated, the fish- 
eries of the Soviet far east are design- 
ated in aii current plans for the greatest 
expansion of all the Soviet fishing 
areas. While fishing along the Pacific 
coast was always the chief occupation 
of the population, both the variety of 
fish taken commercially and the total 
catch have thus far been below the 
known potential of the region. 


About 30 years ago, up to 90 percent 
of the far eastern catch represented fish 
of the salmon group. Later, herring 
and the Pacific sardine were caught in 
increasing quantities. In 1939, for in- 
stance, while the total catch in the far 
eastern waters showed an increase of 
62 percent as compared with 1913, her- 
ring and sardine represented 45 percent 
of the catch. Up to 1913 herring ac- 
counted for 7.5 percent of the catch, 
and the sardine was not even known in 
this area. Small fishing craft and gill 
nets, previously used, were replaced by 
a fleet of larger motor vessels equipped 
with purse seines and pound nets, both 
of which proved very efficient, The 
Russians report that purse seine fishing 
brought to sorhe of the best fishermen 
up to 1,500 metric tons of sardine per 
year. Pound nets, some of which aréi 
set at great depths, were found even 
more productive. Crabs and aquatic 
animals have also been growing in im- 
portance. Finally, with the creation of 
the whaling flotilla, “Aleut,” in 1932, 
whaling became a regular activity of 
the Soviet far east. 


The change in the political picture in 
the Orient brought about a drastic 
change in the economic conditions of 
the Soviet far east. Since the turn of 
the century, Russian fishermen com- 


peted with Japanese. Japan had some 
very important fishing concessions 
along the Russian coast and on Russian 
islands granted to her by the Russian 
Government. But as the Soviet power 
increased, the Japanese fishing com- 
panies began to lose their foot-hold in 
Russian waters. After World War II, 
the Japanese fishermen not only found 
themselves completely eliminated from 
any fishing in Soviet waters, but South- 
ern Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands re- 
verted to the control of the U.S.S.R. 


The effect of this change is apparent 
from the following statistics cited in 
the official journal of the Soviet fishing 
industry. The average annual Russian 
catch in the far eastern waters for the 
war years 1941-43, excluding the 
Northern Kuril Islands, Southern Sak- 
halin, and Japanese concessions in, 
Russian waters, amounted to about 
400,000 metric tons. The total far 
eastern catch, including the above areas 
was over 800,000 metric tons. Accord- 
ingly, the Russians reason that they 
can count on doubling their far eastern 
landings without expanding any phase 
of their fishing industry. They plan- 
ned to achieve this goal in the course 
of the first three postwar years, Beyond 
that, they believe that more intensive 
fishing for cod, flounder, and Alaska 
pollock can eventually increase the total 
catch in the far east to 1,000,000-1,100,- 
000 metric tons. 


There are additional possibilities in 
the development of other marine re- 
sources, such as sea animals, seaweeds, 
and shellfish. 

Immediately after the extension of its 
control over the former Japanese terri- 
tory, the Soviet Government began an 
intensified campaign for the rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of the far eastern 
fisheries as part of a general program 
of intensive development of this region, 
including coal and petroleum deposits 
and timber resources. Migration of 
single workers and entire families is 
encouraged by subsidies, privileges, and 
grants to the new settlers. The popu- 
lation of the area, both old and new, is 
being steadily urged by the official press 
and radio to “greater production,” “ful- 
fillment and overfulfillment of the 
plan,” with special emphasis on fishing 
industry. 

The expansion of Soviet territory 
and the acquisition of new fishing 
grounds were not the only reasons 
which provided the impetus for the de- 
velopment of this program. Constant 
voluntary resettlement stimulated in 
recent years by wage differentials and 
forced migration to the east, the deve- 
lopment of new Siberian and far easi- 
ern resources (gold, tin, nickel, coal, 
timber), and the establishment of the 
Northern Séa Route resulted in a 
steady increase of population in the 
Asiatic part of the U.S.S.R., chiefly 
along the coast line and the railroad, 
creating an ever-increasing demand 
for food supplies. 

The broad objective of the program 
of intensified exploitation of the Pacific 
coast fisheries include the following 
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specific goals: To provide an adequate 
supply of fishery products to the in- 
creased population of the Soviet east, 
thereby adding indirectly to the coun- 
try’s total food supply; and to produce 
fishery products suitable for export, 
particularly crabmeat which is the most 
valuable exportable item of that group, 


According to the Plan, the far eastern 
1950 catch should show a 150-percent 
increase over the prewar level and ac- 
count for more thah one-third of total 
Soviet fish landings. 


The long-range plans aim at a far 
eastern catch of about 1,400,000 metric 
tons with open-sea fishing expanding at 
a faster rate than coastal fishing and 
reaching ultimately 50 percent of the 
catch. The present predominance of 
coastal fishing is apparent from the fact 
that up to 70 percent of the total 1947- 
48 far eastern fish catch was represent- 
ed by salmon and herring taken near 
the coast during their migration to the 
spawning grounds. Only Primorya 
(Maritime Territory) made substantial 
progress in open-sea fishing in recent 
years, but even there such valuable 
fisheries as cod, greenling, and shark 
(Squalus acanthias) remain either un- 
derexploited or completely ignored. 


A recent estimate of the probabl4 
future relation between coastal and 
open-sea fishing is given below:— 


Estimated Future Proportion of Coastal 
and Open-sea Fishing in the Soviet 


Far East 
(In percentage of total landings for 
each group) 
Coastal Open-sea 

Species fishing fishing 
PAELLTTZOVIN folleio ola) eistelioa 85 15 
vale abaysy Be GGh agae a 70 30 
Plounder “21.15.10 5 95 
(loyal SRS Goat 15 85 
Mackerel ........ 5 95 
Other fishy oso: s..- 20 80 
Gras. ig secs civics — 100 
Whal@s 0. csr. cs.</sne — 100 
Seals me rerctaicleyeteisre 30 70 
Others, Sacwces oo 80 20 


See he break-down by areas, in percent- 
age of total for each group, is as follows; 


Coastal Open-sea 


fishing fishing 
Brhnoryey sacs «i a8 10 90 
Salchalin.s ue emcee 50 50 
Kamchatka. ...... 60 40 
i Nobie TAQ e OOO ONS 70 30 


However, the proposed increase m 
total landings and the development of 
open-sea fishing cannot be accomplish- 
ed without a substantial expansion of 
the fishing fleet and an even greater 
expansion of transportation, refrigera- 
tion,. and processing facilities. The in- 
adequacy of such facilities, even at tha 
present scale of operations, limits the 
eatches of delicate fish such as navaga 
and flounder; and losses and- waste in 
other fisheries caused by the existing 
shortages of equipment for proper 
handling are still high. 
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HONGKONG REPORT ON FISHERIES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED THE 31ST MARCH, 1950 


The activities of the Hongkong Govt. 
Fisheries Department have been in the 
past practically entirely devoted to the 
launching and fostering of the Hong- 
kong Fish Wholesale Marketing Organ- 
‘tization. For this reason the scope of 
the Department has-been very limited, 


During the year a_ reclamation at 
Aberdeen made with the aid of Colonial 
Development & Welfare Funds was 
completed. The reclamation is for the 
benefit of the fishing industry. At the 
present moment the Fish Marketing 
Organization has a temporary collecting 
depot on this reclamation, but no other 
building has “been erected. It is pro- 
posed to erect @ permanent ~building 
consisting of a small market, collecting 
depot, fishermen’s canteen, recreation 
room etc. in the near future. Plans 
are in the process. of being drawn up. 
At the present moment the reclaimed 
area is being extensively used by fisher- 
men for repairing their gear and sails, 
and for drying fish etc. Facilities of this 
kind are very limited at Aberdeen. 


The Hongkong fishing industry has 
gradually recovered from the effects of 
the Second World War. The catch for 
1938 amounted to 480,000 piculs con- 
sisting of 270,000 salt fish and 210,000 
fresh fish. The total marketed during 
1949 was approximately 452,000 piculs. 
which is practically the prewar -stand- 
ard. The great increase in the 1950 
figures over the 1949 figures makes it 
probable that the 1950 figures will ex- 
ceed those of 1938. The usual seasonal 
fluctuations in the amount of fish being 
marketed tend to become less obvious 
and there are indications that during 
the coming year the seasonal fluctua- 
tions will be even less obvious than 
hitherto. This is due to a large extent 
to the rapid increase in mechanization 
of fishing junks, which are being me- 
chanized at the rate of three to four a 
month. 


At the end of 1948/49 the mechanised 
fishing fleet consisted of 17 vessels. At 
the end of this year the fleet had in- 
creased to 81 mechanised vessels and ig 
continuing to increase steadily. The 
greatest increase in mechanised craft is 
shown in long liners, of which there 
were seven in the end of 1948/49 and 
55 at the end of 1949/50. The table 
below shows the increase in the me- 
chanised fleet. 


1948/49 1949/50 
Japanese trawlers .....seeeeeeee 4 14 


Native type junks used as fish 
CALTICTS |e wieinistcle cieleislvielaisiviete ss 


Native type trawlers 
Motor fishing vessels 
Native type long liners 
Native type hand liners 
Japanese schooner type long liners 


(Sirti ll oases 


The monthly landings by mechanised 
vessels during the year are given below: 


Total Landings (piculs) * 


Trawler Owner- 
Month Companies operated 

April L949 sreticiss 678 _ 
May Sit trials lamiaioie sieisisietets 785 — 
TUNG” Were naistelerarsietorsrecarse 452 _ 
JRL ya ietatatote eisielere:sietelencre 968 1,336 
AUSUBUies ieleistelo ris earner 1,624 1,486 
September .......... 817 582 
Ontober! a arieicieieahiacie 1,555 1,336 
November)” isis ec caidasisne 1,201 1,438 
December ......c0s00% 1,000 1,313 
January TOGO areas 1,562 1,907 
February, Wes sccaaees 2,015 1,120 
Mareh (7, .veventtes aoe 8,578 1,489 

16,330 12,006 


* 1 picul=133.3 Ibs. 


With the exeeption of two trawlerg 
which were mechanised from funds 
borrowed from the Fish Marketing Or- 
ganization, the remainder of the nativa 
type fishing junks have been mechan- 
ised by private enterprise. The rapidity 
in which junks are being mechanised is; 
due to the-fact that fishermen have 
realised the great advantages of me- 
chanization, particularly ‘so in the case 
of the waters around Hongkong which 
are subject to typhoons between July 
and October. In view of the fact that) 
the local fishing junk is being rapidly 
mechanised by the private enterprise of 
the fishing community, it is felt that 
the original scheme submitted to the 
Colonial Welfare and Development 
Committee for funds to promote the 
mechanization of the Hongkong fishing 
fleet will have to be modified. 


The fishermen themselves have fully 
realised the great advantage of a self- 
propelled fishing vessel. Vessels operat- 
ing from Hongkong are liable to loss 
from typhoon and piracy and it is im- 
portant to reduce the time spent in 
moving to and from fishing grounds in 
order that the vessels may land mora 
eatches annually and thus be more pro- 
ductive and profitable. In addition the 
mechanization of the fleet will do mucn 
to regularize the supply of fresh fish to 
Hongkong which during the typhoon 
season is apt to be in’ short supply 
owing to the great number of deep sea 
fishing vessels being laid up. It iy 
realised by experts that the native 
junks are not really suited for mechan- 
ization, being essentially  sail-driven) 
vessels, and that to attain’ the speed of 
8 knots. considered essential by the 
fishernfen, extravagantly large power 
units have to be installed, This mechan- 
ization of local craft can only be looked 
upon as an interim stép between sail- 
driven craft and self-propelled fishing 
vessels, 


The scheme, therefore, proposes that 
a committee be set up on which both 
Europeans and Chinese would be repre- 
sented, consisting of local marine archi- 
tects, shipbuilders and fishermen, The 
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TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
OF THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 

RADIO BROADCASTING 

One of the hardest hit by the war 
in the Philippines were the transporta- 
tion and communication facilities. 
Roads and -bridges, railways, telegraph, 
telephone, and wireless communication 
facilities were either destroyed or put 
out of commission. Since the liberation 
however repairs and improvement 
have been and are presently being made 
so that all these facilities have been 
substantially if not fully rehabilitated 


task of this committee will be to work 
out a design of a vessel suitable for 
local conditions and mechanization, and 
to incorporate the necessary accommo- 
dation for the fisherman and his family; 


it is further proposed that the design; 


shall conform, as far as possible, with 
Chinese methods of construction. Upon 
such a craft being designed and tested 
at the National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, it is proposed to build two 
experimental vessels in accordance with 
the approved design, but maybe differ- 
ing in certain details. These, when, 
constructed, would be operated by the 
Fisheries Department for demonstration 
purposes. This completes the first stagq 
of the proposed scheme. Should this 
first stage be accepted and prove a suc- 
cess, it is proposed to submit a further 
scheme which will consist of the selling 
of the two vessels and establishing a 
revolving fund with the proceeds and 
an additional grant from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare fund. Thid 
fund will be utilised to grant loans to 
fishermen to assist them to build boats 
of the new type for their own use. 


Fishing Industry 

It is very difficult to give accurate 
figures for the size of the fishing fleet of 
Hongkong, but the appended table gives 
an indication of the size of the fishing 
fleet as at 3lst March 1950. The Hong- 
kong fishing fleet includes a number of 


The means of transportation in the 
Philippines are by railroads, airplanes, 


motor vehicles (automobiles, buses, 
taxicabs), steamships, sailboats, “car- 
retelas,” and “carromatas.” 'The pre- 


war streetcar which was in operation 
in Manila and suburbs before and 
during the Japanese occupation is now 
out of service. 

Highways and bridges——When the 
Commonwealth Government was in- 
augurated in November 1935, there 
were 15,898 kilometers of roads con- 


Island at a depth of 45 to 57 fathoms, 
This ground produces, during the 
months of October to March, good 
catches of red sea bream (Taius tumi- 
frons). (B). 170 miles S.W. of Ma Mei 
Island, stretching N.E. by E. to S. by E. 
of Taya (off Hainan) at a depth of 45 
to 60 fathoms. The main catch in these 
grounds is red snapper (Lujanus ery- 
thropterus), lizard fish (Saurida tum- 
bil), ginkgo fish (Gymnocranius 
griseus), big eyed snapper (Pristi- 
pomoides argyrogrammicus) and red 
sea bream. 

An experiment was laid down on the 
agricultural station at Kam Tin to in- 
vestigate the culture of common carp 
in paddy fields. Unfortunately the 
station was handed over to the Military 
Authorities before the investigations 
were completed and very little informa- 
tion has been obtained. The Fisheries 
Assistant has been engaged in helping 
and advising. fish pond farmers and at 
the same time preparing a report on 
fish pond culture in the New Territories. 

The export of fish fry by air has con- 
tinued and expanded. During the year, 
281,250 fish fry valued at $47,704 were 
exported. One shipment was sent to 
Formosa as a trial which proved suc- 
cessful. The table below gives details 
of these activities. 

NUMBERS OF JUNKS AND FISHERMEN IN 
THE COLONY ON THE 31ST MARCH, 1950 


“visitors” who come from ports’ in No. of No. of 
China for short visits either when they Type of junk junks _—_ fishermen 
are following the fish or having poor Trawlers .............. 908 15,148 
returns in their usual fishing grounds, Bis’ Long Liners ........ 56 2,620 
As a result of this the size of the fleet, Middle-sized Long Liners 70 1,310 
varies from month to month. Pa Tengs ....-....+--+5 ae ak 
Purse Seiners ......000. 1,223 11,552 
The local fishing grounds are used Shrimp ‘Trawlers Tisteruelet 319 2,148 
mainly by _ sail-driven craft, the me- Hand Liners Sina aMaie lolol svete 1,121 7,311 
i A Big Tailed Junks*.,.... 515 3,620 
chanised fleet venturing much further xy pengs 196 1,568 
from Hongkong. The main fishing fish Driers & Fih 4 
ground for the mechanised fleet seems Collectors.) ass, ona ciecnye 153 1,265 
to be, (A) 100 miles S:S.W. of Ma Mei Miscellaneous .......... 321 3,195 
SINGAPORE BANGKOK FORMOSA TOTAL 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Fry $ Fry $ Fry $ Fry $ 
Grass Carp .... 59,700. 10,102 71,450 11,329 — — 31,150 21,4381 
Big head ... 65,600 12,615 22,540 5,043 6,000 1,680 94,140 19,339 
Silver carp . 34,000 3,958 21,960 2,974 = = 55,960 6,933 
Totale Jos 159,300 26,676 115,950 19,347 30 ; ° E 
1948/49 Totals 187,530 40,716 10,950 8,601 a +o eeaee pe 
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necting all principal cities and towns 
and other trade centers.. On June 30, 
1941 there was a total of 23,476.5 kilo- 
meters of roads classified as follow: 
first class—13,475.1 kms.; second class 
—7,798.4 kms.; third ciass—3,203 kms. 
By June 30, 1949 the total had reached 
26,353.50 kms., divided into: first class 
—14,299 kms.; second class—7,624.96 
kms.; and third class—4,429.54 kms. 
On the whole total, the national gov- 
ernment. maintains 11,999.25 kms.; the 
provincial governments 12,745.04 kms.; 
and the cities 1,609.21 kms. 


On December 31, 1949, there were 
10,185 bridges and other river crossing 
facilities with a total length of 168,- 
624.57 meters existing in the Philippine 
highway system. Of these facilities 
1,331 units with a total length of 22,- 
374.20 meters were concrete bridges; 
315 units with a total length of 3,185.92 
meters were masonry bridges; 7,468 
units with a total length of 101,512.27 
meters were timber bridges; .743 units 
with a total length of 26,578.30 meters 
were steel bridges and 328 units with 


_a total length of 14,973.88 meters were 


pontoons, fords, spillways. and ferries. 


Railroads.—Rail mileage in 1939 was 
1,354 kilometers. 'The Manila Railroad 
Company, which is owned and operat- 
ed by the Philippine Government, 
operated a system of 1,140 kilometers 
in Luzon, the main line extending from 
San Fernando, ’ La Union, in the north, 
to Legaspi, Albay, at the foot of Mayen 
Volcano, in the south. The Philippine 
Railway Company has in operation 214 
kilometers of railway in. the islands of 
Panay and Cebu. About 80 percent of 
the lines of the Manila Railroad Com- 
pany have been fully rehabilitated and 
now serve as ‘one of the main facilities 
for the transportation of passengers 
and goods from the provinces of north- 
ern, central and southern Luzon to 
Manila aud vice-versa. Recently the 
company placed in service all-steel 3rd 
class coaches manufactured by the 
Pullman Standard Car Company and 
several new locomotives as innovation 
in the service of the ccmpany. The 
Manila Railroad Company has an am- 
bitious plan of expansion by building 
a new line to the Cagayan Valley, for 
which the sum of 40 million pesos is 
estimated to be spent. A survey of the 
project has been undertaken and its 
construction is expected to begin in 
the next two or three years. 


Motor’ vehicles—The number of 
motor vehicles registered in the Philip- 
pines in 1940 totaled 54,764. However, 
by the end of 1947, the number regis- 
tered totaled 76,060 for all types of 
vehicles while the total for 1948 was 
86,868. The breakdown of the last 
figure is as follows: 34,591 cars, 51,404 
trucks and 873 motor cycles. In 1949 
the total number of vehicles registered 
in the Philippines was 94,317, of which, 
38,992 were cars, 53,485 trucks, 705 
trailers and 1,135 motor cycles. From 
January 1 to June 30, 1950 (with six 
provinces not yet reporting) the re- 
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gistrations are as follows: cars—37,- 
239; trucks—41,836; trailers—794; and 


motor cycles—1,248 or a total of 81,117 


vehicles. 


Shipping.—The Philippines, being an 
island country composed of many small 
and widespread islands, depends much 
on watercraft facilities for the deve- 
lopment and promotion of its inter- 
island trade. Shipping, therefore, plays 
a vital role in the economic develop- 
ment of the -country. At the beginning 
of the American occupation, 1,009 
coastwise vessels entered and 1,074 
cleared from Philippine ports of entry, 
with a total net tonnage of 455,000. In 
1940, 238,068 vessels with a total net 
tonnage of 5,575,034 entered and 23,230 
vessels with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 5,574,653 cleared the different ports 
of entry. 


Manila, the capital and principal port 
of the Philippines, boasted of having 
one of the best shipping and harbor 
facilities in the Orient before the war. 
Pier 7 (now Pier 13) was, before its 
destruction during the war, one of the 
best and most efficiently equipped ter- 
minal structures of its kind to be 
found anywhere. This pier and Pier 5 
(now Pier 9) have just been recon- 
structed and are now opened for use, 
thus supplying the very much needed 
berthing space for ocean-going vessels. 
The other ports of entry ere Cebu, 
Tloilo, Zamboanga, Davao, Tabaco, 
Tacloban, Jolo, Jose Panganiban, San 
Fernando, and Aparri. 


At present the maximum tonnage 
capacity of the port of Manila is 6,000 
tons a day compared with 3,000 tons a 
day prewar. Consequently, the volume 
of foreign shipping has increased con- 
siderably. The remarkable increase in 
Philippine foreign shipping may be 
gleaned from the fact that in 1940, only 
‘130 vessels engaged in foreign trade with 
a total tonnage of 1,755,519 entered 
Philippine ports, while in 1947, a total 
of 857 of such vessels having an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 3,344,991 entered 
the local ports:- During the fiscal year 
1947-1948 a total of 1,396 vessels 
engaged in foreign trade with an ag- 
gregate net tonnage of 5,686,270 enter- 
ed Philippine ports. This number in- 
ereased during the fiscal year 1948- 
1949 to 1,410 vessels with an aggregate 
net tonnage of 9,645,857. 


The Philippine inter-island shipping 
has been considerably rehabilitated. As 
of June 30, 1949, a total of 3,771 vessels 
of different categories having an ag- 
gregate net tonnage of 217,379.4 were 
registered and licensed throughout thé 
Philippines for coastwise and bay and 
river business, as against 3,547 vessels 
having an aggregate net tonnage of 
154,613.2 in 1940. 


Aviation.—Commercial or civil avia- 
tion is not a new enterprise in the 
Philippines. Interest in aviation was 
keen even before the outbreak of the 
Pacific war. In 1936 the Pan-American 
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Airways inaugurated a regular service 
between Manila and Alameda, Califor- 
nia, via Guam, Wake, Midway, and 
Honolulu on a weekly schedule, and 
between Manila and Hongkong, via 
Macao, also on a weekly schedule. Two 
airline companies, the Iloilo-Negros 
Air Express Company (INAEC), and 
the Philippine Air Lines (formerly 
Philippine Aerial 'Taxi Company) wete 
actively engaged in local aviation at 
the outbreak of the war with air ser- 
vice schedules between Manila and the 
bigger cities The INAEC was re- 
organized in 1945 and renamed Far 
Eastern Air Transport, Inc. (FEATI) 
while the Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 
was reorganized in 1945. ‘The growth 
of the latter company was steady and 
subsequently it was able to purchase 
the two local airlines, the FEATI and 
the Commercial Air Lines, Inc. The 
PAL has at present a capitalization of 
P12,500,000 and maintains a network 
of 34 local stations scattered from 
Basco, Batanes, to Jolo, Sulu. Likewise, 
its planes touch 16 internatonal air- 
ports, including the important cities of 
the United States, as well as London, 


Madrid, Rome, Calcutta, Shanghai, 
Okinawa, ‘Tokyo, Karachi, Cairo, 
Guam, Wake, Honolulu, Hongkong, 


Saudi Arabia, and points in the Near 
and Middle East. 


Foreign -airline companies which 
help connect the Philippines with the 
outside world include the Northwest 
Airlines, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Royal Dutch Airlines, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, Quan- 
tas Empire Airways, and a few other 
non-scheduled air carriers. 


The local airline industry is expect- 
ed to make more advancement in the 
future and bids fair to beccme one of 
the mainstays of Philippine economic 
stability and progresss. The rehabilita- 
tion of Philippine airports had been 
going on steadily. The Manila Interna- 
tional Airport which is the terminal 
for all local and foreign planes in 
Manila has been fully rehabilitated 
and recently a P5,000,000 runway, 
7,500 feet long and 250 feet wide, and 
reputed to be the biggest commercial 
runway in the Far East, was recently 
completed and is now in operation. 

Today the Philippines’ international 
carrier, the PAL, is considered one of 
the world’s ten largest airlines. In the 
domestic field, the local airline carries 
monthly an average of 19,000 reve:ue 
passengers, 50,000 pounds of mail and 
about 1,000,000 pounds of freight and 
flies 400,000 passenger miles. These 
figures, roughly translated into cash, 
run into millions of pesos a year. No 
doubt the new aviation industry adds 


wealth to the’ country’s national 
economy. 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 


RADIO BROADCASTING 

Domestic communication.—D« nestic 
public service radio and telegraph 
(wire) communications are practically 
a government monopoly in the Philip- 
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pines. The Bureau of Telecommunica- 
tions is operating a nation-wide radio 
and wire (telegraph) communications 
system open to public correspondence. 
The Clavecilla Radio System; a Fili- 
pino corporation, has been granted a 
temporary permit to operate for a 
limited period of time public fixed 
point-to-point radio stations in Manila, 
Cebu City and Iloilo City open to 
public correspondence. This firm is 
also operating public coast stations, 


International Telecommunications 
Public Service.This field is open to 
private enterprises. Well-known tele- 
communication companies, such as the 
RCA Communication, Inc., Mackey 
Radio and Telegraph Company, Globe 
Wireless Ltd., Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company, Eastern 
Extension Australasia and Telephone 
Company, have radiotelegraph, radio- 
telephone stations and cable services 
in Manila open to public correspon- 
dence. They communicate with impor- 
tant cities in the world, like San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Sidney; Hongkong, 
Bangkok, Saigon, Macao, Seoul, Singa- 
pore, Madrid, Okinawa, Rome,’ Batavia, 
Berme, Bombay, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Taipeh (Taiwan), Tangier, ‘Tokyo, 
British Borneo, London and Lima. The 
United Press Association and the 
Philippine Press Wireless are also op- 
erating in Manila trans-oceanic fixed 
stations engaged exclusively in trans- 
mitting and receiving press messages 
from points outside the Philippines. 
The Associated Press is also operating 
a commercial receiving station in 
Manila, which is receiving press mess- 
ages from foreign stations. 


Radio broadcasting.—Interest in radio 
broadcasting in the Philippines increas- 
ed during the past three years. Manila 
has several high powered standard 
broadeasting stations, such as, DZFM 
(710 Kes.), the People’s Station, owned 
and operated by the Republic of the 
Philippines; DZRH (650 Kes.) and 
DZMB (760 Kes.) of the Manila Broad- 
casting Company; DZPI (800 Kes.) and 
DZAB- (860 Kes.) of the Philippine 
Broadcasting System Company; DZBB 
(580 Kes.) of the Republic Broadcast- 
ing System, owned and operated by 
Mrs. Loreto F. Hemedes; DZBC (1000 
Kes.) of the Bolinao Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and DZAS (680 Kes.) of the 
Far East Broadcasting Company, a 
non-commercial station engaged in the 
dissemination of the principles of 
Christianity. Several powerful short- 
wave stations affiliated with each of 
the entities just mentioned are also 
operating in Manila, namely, DUH2 
(6170 Kes.), DUH8 (9570 Kes.), DUH4 
(9615 Kes.) and DUH5 (11840 Kes.) 
owned and operated by the Republic 
of the Philippines; DZH2 (9640 Kes.) 
and DZH4 (6000 Kes.) of the Manila 
Broadcasting Company; DYH3 (6110 
Kes.), -DZH3 (9500 Kes.) and DZH5 
(9690 Kes.) of the Philippine Broad- 
casting Company; DZ13 (6110 Kes.) of 
the Republic Broadcasting System; 
DZ12 (6550 Kes.) of the Bolinao 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BANKING 

Banking activities were highlighted 
by ja rapid recovery of the country’s 
banking system from its complete 
breakdown during the Japanese occu- 
pation when the few banks then 
operating had their vaults packed with 
worthless Japanese notes and saw ‘their 
deposit liabilities hit record levels. 
Immediately after liberation the gov- 
ernment assisted in putting . banking 
institutions back on their feet. With 
government assistance and as business 
became more brisk, a notable progress 
was registered in banking transactions 
from year to year. Total bank assets 


Broadcasting Corporation; and DZH6 
(6030° Kes.) and DZH7 (9730 Kes.) 
operated by the Far East Broadcasting 
Company. 


In Cebu City, the Philippine Broad- 
casting Company and the Cebu Broad- 
casting Company are operating stan- 
dard broadcast stations DYRC (600 
Kes.) and DYBU (1250 Kes.), respec- 
tively, and shortwave stations DYH2 
(6140 Kes.) and DYH3 (6100 Kes.). In 
Tloilo City, there is one _ standard 
broadcast station, DYRI, cwned by Mr. 
Eduardo Lopez cf the Lopez Electrical 
Works. In Davao City, Mr. A. J. Wills 
is operating standard broadcast station 
DXAW (1180 Kes.) while the Minda- 
nao Colleges in the same city, is 
operating tropical broadcast station 
DXB2 (3950 Kes.). There is one tropi- 
cal broadcast station in Bacolod City, 
‘owned by Mr. Mario Lizares. The 
Silliman University has recentiy been 
licensed to operate DYSR (840 Kes.) a 
non-commercial radio station in 
Dumaguete City. It has also been 
licensed to operate shortwave station 
DYH4 (6035 Kes.). The Bolinao 
Broadcasting Corporation is operating 
a standard broadcast station DZRI 
- (1040 Kes.) in Dagupan City, Panga- 
sinan. 


Several business establishments eng- 
aged in the shipping, fishing, lumber, 
mining, sugar and farming industries, 
as well as power and _ construction 
projects were granted temporary per- 
mits for the construction and operation 
of private fixed point-to-point stations 
which maintain communications re- 
garding their business only. 


The year 1949 saw the introduction 
in'the Philippines of the land mobile 
.service. Newspaper publishers, such as 
the “Manila Times”, the “Philippines 
Herald” and the “Evening News” are 
operating base and land mobile stations 
in Manila which make possible on-the- 
spot gathering and reporting of news. 


As of June 30, 1950, there was a 
total of 1,360 radio stations in opera- 
tion in the Philippines (Government 
and privately owned) as compared 
with about. 300 before the outbreak of 
the Pacific War in 1941. 


in the Philippines rose from 572 mil- 
lion pesos in 1945 to P980 million in 
1949, as against P371 million on June 
30, 1941. Not included in the total 
were the assets of the Central Bank of 
the Philippines, the Postal Savings 
Bank, and the Rehabilitation Finance 
Corporation. 


As of December 31, 1949, there were 
13 banks operating in the Philippines, 
nine of which operated 80 provincial 
and city branches, 53 provincial or 
district agencies, and three overseas 
branches and agencies. Before the war, 
domestic banks in operation numbered 
utfs 


Expansion of bank credit was re- 
flected in the steady rise of domestic 
credits of private banks. Despite some 
fluctuations, the volume of bank credit 
during the last two years was main- 
tained at about 285 percent of that of 
June, 1941. The rate of expansion: in 
bank deposits was even faster, al- 
though late in 1949, savings and time 
deposits declined by P14 million pre- 
sumably as a result of speculation due 
to exchange crisis. Bank deposits at 
the end of 1949 totaled P739 million, 
which were P107 million less than the 
total deposits at the close of 1948. The 
contraction in total deposits, was, how- 
ever, partially offset by an increase in 
savings and time deposits amounting 
to P35 million. Total debits to eheck- 
ing accounts during 1949 increased by 
11.85 percent over the previous year. 
Further evidence of the stability of 
local banks was the fact that their 
total capital accounts as of December 
31, 1949 exceeded the capital required 
under the law by P6.745 million. 


Central Bank of the Philippines. — 
One of the most significant. steps taken 
by the government in the control of 
its financial activities was the estab- 
lishment early in 1949 of the Central 
Bank of the Philippines which had a 
starting capital of P10 million. The 
principal objectives of the Central 
Bank as outlined in Republic Act No. 
265 are: (1) to maintain monetary 
stability within the Philippines; (2) 
to preserve the stability of the interna- 
tional value of the peso and its con- 
vertibility into other freely convertible 
currencies, and (3) to promote or- 
derly growth.in production, employ- 
ment and real income. To achieve 
these.ends the Central Bank was vest- 
ed with the following instruments 
(monetary) of action: (1) operation 
in gold and foreign exchange and con- 
trol of the receipts and disbursements 
of foreign exchange; (2) lending to 
banks and to the government; (3) 
open market operations; (4) control 
of bank reserves through the imposi- 
tion of minimum requirements and 
(5) regulation of lending operations 
of banks. The Bank was also designat- 
ed fiscal agent of the National Govern- 
ment. In the: exercise of its powers, 
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the Central Bank adopted several 
monetary measures, chief among them 
being the imposition of exchange con- 
trols on December 9, 1949, and the 
selective control of ‘credit "prescribed 
on November 17 of the same year. 


The total assets of the Central Bank 
as of December 31, 1949 armounted to 
P793,108,460.62 against total liabilities 
of P776, 644,277.28. Its international 
reserve -was P460,688,975.49 and its 
total demand liabilities P772,528,966.75, 
or a ratio of 59.6 percent. It realized 
during the year 1949 a net income of 
P6,464,183.34, after deducting expenses 
aggregating (P1,945,447.40 from its 
gross income of P8,409,630.75. 


Rehabilitation Finance Corporation.— 
A step taken by the government which 
has helped immensely local financing 
was the organization of the Rehabilita- 
tion Finance Corporation (RFC). This 
corporation was empowered to grant 
credit facilities for the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of damaged facto- 
ries, residential and commercial build- 
ings, rehabilitation and development 
of, farms, purchase of farm implements 
and machineries, as well as the financ- 
ing of government _ self-liquidating 
projects and rehabilitation of private 
banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In fact, the field of activity of 
the corporation is so broad that -it 
touches almost every financial phase of 
economic activities which are believed 
essential to the advancement of the 
national economy. 


In its three and one-half years of 
operation (January 2, 1947 to June 30, 
1950), the RFC had approved a total 
of 17,625 loans in the aggregate amount 
of P311,115,809.00. Of this amount, 
P149,063,280.00 financed the construc- 
tion of 9,049 residential and commer- 
cial buildings and repair of 901 struc- 
tures; P46,744,460.00 financed the re- 
habilitation and development of the 
farms of. 7,170 applicants, covering a 
total area of 308,646 hectares, mostly 
planted to rice, sugar cane, abaca, and 
minor food crops; P95,536,525.00 
financed the rehabilitation of old in- 
dustries and the establishment of new 
ones belonging to 385 applicants, eng- 
aged largely in transportation, lumber- 
ing, manufacture of sugar, production 
of cement, plasterboard, and ceramics, 
as well as in mining and fishing; P10,- 
623,840 financed government  self- 
liquidating projects, largely reconstruc- 
tion of public markets, electric plants, 
and water systems; P9,747,704.06 
financed the purchase of large landed 
estates to be resold to tenants occupy- 
ing them; and P1,400,C00.00 financed 
the rehabilitation of 4 building and 
loan associations.. 


Since the beginning of 1949, the 
Corporation has emphasized the exten- 
sion of more and more credit facilities 
for agricultural and industrial enter- 
prises and already this policy has re- 
sulted in the slowing down of the 
granting of real estate loans and step- 
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ped up the approval of applications of 
loans for agricultural and industrial 
development, as seen from the result 
of its operation during the first half 
of 1950 when 43.09 percent of total 
loans’ granted were for financing in- 
dustrial projects, 22.53 percent were 
for agricultural enterprises, 31.40 per 
cent were for real estate, and 2.98 per 
cent were for government selfliquidat- 
ing projects. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Public finance has not been fully 
stabilized as government income has 
not been able to keep up with mount- 
ing expenditures. Figures supplied by 
the Central Bank show that during the 
first six months of 1949 the National 
Government had incurred a deficit in 
the general fund in an amount of more 
than P112 million. To balance its bud- 
get and avoid deficit financing, the 
government has mapped out a tax 
program which would augment its in- 
come by several million pesos and has 
likewise revamped its tax collection 
system so as to insure payment of all 
collectible taxes and forestall tax 
evasions. 


At the end of 1949, the public debt 
of the Philippines amounted to P666,- 
969,210.39, against P609,642,627.83 
in 1948, or an inerease of P57,326,- 
583.10... This gives a per capita 
burden of P33.86, or about 15 percent 
of the per capita income which is es- 
timated at P299. The increase in the 
outstanding public debt was due to the 
issuance of Rehabilitation and Deve- 
lopment bonds amounting to about P54 
million, Treasury bills in the amount 
of Pl million and a net increase of 
P2,921,900 in RFC loans. 


MONETARY CIRCULATION 

Money supply which reached its 
peak in December, 1948 when a total 
of P1,194 million in coins and treasury 
certificates circulated in the islands, 
eontracted by P157 million during 1949 
when it dropped to a level of P1,037 
million at the close of the year. During 
January, 1950, the series turned up- 
ward and rose by P19 million. The 
decline reflected the deflationary trend 
during 1949. It was estimated that the 
volume of money supply in 1949 would 
have been reduced further had it not 
peen for the loans and advances made 
by the Central Bank to the government 
for its operational expenses and the 
government’s disbursements from ac- 
cumulated cash balances in special 
funds. 


The 1949 monetary circulation, how- 
ever, was still several times bigger 
than the prewar circulation of P274 
million. The unprecedented increase in 
money supply during the years im- 
mediately following liberation was 
brought about by the continuous in- 
flow of dollars in the form of war 
damages, benefit payments, backpay, 
and army expenditures. The decrease 
poted in 1949 was attributed to the 


supply for 
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decrease in capital.-stock and surplus 
of banks, increase in bank liabilities and 
deposits, decrease in bank investment, 
trade deficit and remittances abroad, 
and-other factors. 


The Central Bank report for 1949 
placed at 44.5 percent the monthly 
ratio as of December, 1949, of the in- 
ternational reserve of the National 
Treasury/Central Bank (excluding the 
holdings of other banks) to money 
the post-liberation period. 
It was noted that the monthly ratio 
has declined almost continuously from 
99.6 percent in December, 1945, to 43.6 
percent in November, 1949. In Decem- 
ber, 1949, the ratio’ stood at 44.5 per- 
cent, which was loWwer than the pre- 
vailing ratio at the beginning of the 
year of 67.0 percent. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Foreign capital seeking outlets for 
investment may well venture into the 
Philippines where a_ tremendous 
wealth of dormant natural resourges is 
waiting to be tapped by enterprising 
hands. No adequate survey can ever 
be made of the vast investment oppor- 
tunities abounding in the country nor 
can anybody estimate with fair ac- 
curacy the potentialities in terms of 
material benefits and results to be 
derived from the full exploitation of 
those opportunities. Aside from the 
richness of the country’s natural re- 
sources and the plentiful supply of 
local labor, other existing conditions in 
the Philippines offer inducement to 
foreign capital. These various factors 
which have brought about a climate 
suitable to foreign investments in- 
clude: (1) the financial stability of 
the Philippine government; (2) sound 
Philippine currency secured by the 
pegging of the Philippine peso to the 
American dollar;(3) preferential trade 
relations of. the Philippines with the 
United States for the next 24 years; 
(4) parity right granted to American 
citizens, enabling them to enjoy the 
same privileges as the Filipinos in the 
development of natural resources and 
the operation of public utilities; (5) 
four-year exemption from taxes to 
new and necessary industries; and (6) 
the adherence of the Filipino people 
to the democratic way of life and their 
traditional hospitality to Europeans 
who come to share in the economic 
upbuilding of the country. 


Among .the most promising fields of 
business activity in the Philippines are 
the following: 


Cattle raising.—Prospects in this line 
of business are brighter now than they 
were before the war. The prewar live- 
stock population suffered considerable 
damage during the war as a result of 
which cattle were reduced from 1,300,- 
000, to about 800,000 heads; carabaos, 
from 2,900,000 to 2,000,000; and hogs 
from 4,300,000 to 4,000,000. To replace 
the losses, the government appropriat- 
ed P2,500,000. Most ideal place for the 
development of cattle industry is the 
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island of Mindanao where extensive 
virgin land can bé ‘had for cattle rais- 
ing. The island also teems with 
grasses and Jegumes suitable for cot- 
tle geed. 


Commercial Fishing—The annual 
fish requirements of the country is es- 
timated at about 54,000 tons. In spite 
of the considerable progress made in 
the rehabilitation of the fishing indus- 
try, local supply of. fish food still falls 
short of the normal domestic fish de- 
mand so that the country has to de- 
pend on imports to make up for the 
deficiency. To further develop and 
expand the fishing industry, the gov- 
ernment created a Bureau of Fisheries 
under the Department of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources. 


Chemical Production. — There is 
practically no chemical manufacturing 
industry at present and the local re- 
quirements have to be supplied with 
imports which before the war averag- 
ed P20,000,000 annually. Imports of 
these products last year were valued 
at P36,543,088. These products how- 
ever may be profitably manufactured 
locally as raw materials in the form 
of limestone, salt, fibers, starches, and 
potential sources of hydraulic power 
are available in the country. 


Manufacture of Paints and Var- 
nishes—The manufacture of paints 
and varnishes appears feasible in view 
of the availability of raw materials 
imports which before the war averag- 
for the purpose. Philippine forests 
abound in gums and resins while tur- 
pentine can be gathered from the Ben- 
guet pines. This particular industry has 
bright prospects in view of the fact 
that the building boom in the country 
is still going on. 


Manufacture of Paper Products.— 
The average yearly importation of 
paper in the Philippines before the 
war was valued at P9,300,000. In 1946, 
paper imports reached a total of P23,- 
000,000, and in 1949, P47,919,780. The 
possibilities for. investment in the 
paper and related industries appear 
bright in view of the availability of 
raw materials including abaca waste, 
cogon grass, bagasse, and wood pulp. 
Meanwhile, there is an increased de- 
mand for newsprint, book and printing 
paper, paper containers, and similar 
products, 


Lumbering.—Lumber is an important 
item in the nation’s reconstruction 
projects. Present lumber requirements 
for construction and _ reconstruction 
have been estimated at more than 4.5 
billion board feet. Prewar production 
of lumber and timber totaled only 
941,604,499 board feet valued at P46,- 
272,000, of which 754,000,000 board 
feet were used locally and the rest 
exported. It is believed that if more 
logging equipment could be installed 
and additional sawmills of higher 
capacity operated, the Philippine lum- 
ber industry could be brought up to 
an annual production of 2 billion feet. 
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CEYLON ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Agricultural Development 

The Gal-Oya Multi-Purpose Scheme 
is fast becoming an accomplished fact, 
for besides the progress on the con- 
struction of the Rs. 50 million dam 
which will be completed by September, 
this year, it is now proposed to settle 
a first batch of 300 colonists under the 
Scheme also by September this year. 
From next year, 2,500 colonists will be 
settled annually until 1962, when a 
total of 25,000 colonists will have taken 
up residence at Gal-Oya. The area that 
will be brought under cultivation by 
the 30 sq. mile reservoir will be 30,000 
acres of already existing paddy fields 
and 90,000 acres of new pagdy fields. 
The work of clearing the jungle for 
the purpose of converting it into paddy 
fields is going on at a speed hitherto 
unknown in Ceylon, 40 acres a day at 
an average cost of Rs. 60 per acre. 


Foreign Trade Returns 

The Customs Returns for January, 
this year, record a favourable balance 
of trade amounting to approximately 
Rs. 66,913,000 as compared with a 
favourable balance amounting to Rs. 
21,137,000 for the same month last 
year. The exports in January, this 
year, were of the total value of Rs. 
180,628,015. Imports were Rs. 113,571,- 
849. Of the exports, the domestic 
exports alone were of the value of Rs. 
174,714,248. The imports and exports 
figures for the corresponding period in 
1950 were: Imports—Rs. 86,752,594; 
Exports — Rs. 107,896,449. 


The excess value of imports in 
January this year as compared with 
January, last year amounts to Rs. 
26,819,255. On the exports side, the 


Mining.—Extensive deposits of gold, 
Silver, iron, copper, manganese, and 
chrome are found in the Philippines. 
In addition to these non-metallic 
minerals like asbestos, gypsum, sul- 
phur, limestone, clay, marble and 
building stones, coal, petroleum, and 
asphalt form part of the minerai 
wealth of the country. The total in- 
vested capital in all mines before the 
war was P156,000,000, but war came 
and the industry suffered considerable 
devastation. Efforts are being made to 
fully rehabilitate all mines operating 
before the war and several have al- 
ready reported fair production. 


Manufacture of Miscellaneous Pro- 
ducts.—There are other opportunities 
for profitable investment in such in- 

es as the manufacture of soap 
‘and toilet preparations, shoes and 
leather, glass and glassware, ceramics 
and clay products, wooden and rattan 
furniture, and plastics. These products, 
except the last one, are still in the 
handicraft stage. But with sufficient 
capital and technical skill they could 
be developed and expanded for sup- 
plying local demand and possibly for 
export purposes. 


excess amounted to Rs. 72,731,566. The 
principal sources of imports in Jan- 
uary, this year, were: United Kingdom 
—Rs. 24,241,408; Burma—Rs. 19,698,- 
903; India—Rs. 15,490,704; Australia— 
Rs. 5,681,687; Iran—Rs. 4,671,641; 
Japan—Rs. 4,322,911 and U.S.A.—Rs. 
2,416,800. The imports from Common- 
wealth countries and British posses- 
sions were of the total value of Rs. 
64,039,237 while the value of imports 
from Foreign countries was Rs. 
49,528,662. 

The principal buyers of Ceylon com- 
modities in January were: United 
Kingdom—Rs. 46,887,511 as against 
Rs. 31,469,661 in January last year; 
U.S.A—Rs. 36,389,147 as compared 
with Rs. 17,892,626 during the corres- 
ponding period last year; Australia— 
Rs. 10,519,388; Holland—Rs. 7,654,978; 
Egypt—Rs. 6,576,528; Italy—Rs. 6,354,- 
036; Union of South Africa—Rs. 6,992,- 
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492; Belgium—Rs. 5,573,777; and Ger- 
many—Rs. 5,088,021. Purchases by 
Commonwealth countries and British 
Possessions totalled Rs. 83,119,127. 

The imports during January 1951, 
which amounted to Rs. 113,571,849, 
were made up as follows:— Food, 
grain and tobacco—Rs. 50,528,756, of 
which imports of grain and flour alone 
amounted to Rs. 25,804,463; Raw 
materials and Unmanufactured Articles 
—Rs. 14,139,854; .and Manufactured 
Articles—Rs. 48,829,279. 

The domestic exports, which were 
of the total value of Rs. 174,714,243, 
consisted of: Food, Drink and Tobacco 
—Rs. 177,256,236; Raw Materials and 
Unmanufactured Articles—Rs. 96,707,- 
880, as compared with Rs. 33,027,138 
during January, 1950; and Manufac- 
tured Articles—Rs. 749,836. Of the 
raw materials, rubber exports alone 
amounted to the value of Rs. 74,908,218 
as compared with Rs. 24,027,138 during 
the corresponding period, last year. 
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Increased Export Dattes announced 

New Export Duties were enforced as 
from March 14, as follows:—1l. Tea. 
The duty is increased from 53 cents to 
60 cents per lb. The increased duty 
will not apply to the balance of the tea 
that is being exported to the United 
Kingdom under the existing Contract 
with the Ministry of Food. 


2. Rubber: The duty is increased 
from 15 cents to 50 cents per lb.: 3. 
Copra: The duty is increased from Rs. 
75 to Rs. 100 per Candy (560 lbs.) 4. 
Coconut Oil: The duty is increased from 
Rs. 243.75 to Rs. 325 per ton. 5. Coco- 
nut Poonac: The duty is increased from 
Rs, 100 to Rs. 200 per ton. 


6. Cocoa: A new duty of 25 cents 
per lb. is levied. 7. Pepper: The duty 
is increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50. per 
Ib. 8. Cardamoms and Citronella Qil: 
A new duty of Rs. 2 per Ib. is levied. 


The addition to the revenue resulting 
from these duties is estimated to be Rs. 
52.3 million during the period March 15, 
1951, to September 30, 1951, or about 
Rs. 100 million a year. 


Announcing the new duties, Mr. 
Jayawardene, the Finance Minister, 
said: “When we considered the exact 
nature of the export duties that should 
be levied we thought that a sliding scale 
of export duties based on the marked 
price Would be the fairest. Considerable 
Gifficulties, however, arose not only in 
the calculation of Cuties that would bea 
fair to all the commodities but we also 
saw difficulties in the operation of any 
such form of taxation. We were also 


informed that statutory legislation 
would be necessary to impose these 
duties. As the Government did not 


wish to delay the introduction of the 
new duties, we have therefore decided 
to levy the increased duties on a flat 
rate as at present. _We have also taken 
into consideration that, as between the 
three major commodities, tea, rubber 
and coconut, 40 per cent. of the rubber, 
90 per cent. of the coconut and 14 per 
cent of the tea are owned by small 
holders; that tea has been earning a 
steady income for its owners during a 
long. period of time, and the chances 
are that it will continue to do so for 
several years to come, that about one- 
third of Ceylon’s rubber lands are un- 
economic; that rubber and coconut are 
wasting assets, as far as a large portion 
of the cultivated extent is concerned, 
and require urgent replanting. As re- 
gards rubber, we thought that the con- 
tinuation of the present high level of 
prices is problematical. We also con-= 
sidered the high prices being fetched by 
some of the other commodities and in- 
cluded them too within the scope of the 
new taxes.” 


Mr. Jayawardene- also said that 
sources of additional revenue had to be 
devised in order to meet unforeseen 
expenditure necessitated by the in- 
creased cost of imported food, the re- 
duction of the price of rice by five cents! 
per measure to the consumer, and the 
granting of the special cost of living 
allowance toe public servants. 
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REPORT ON HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 
JANUARY 1951 


Hongkong’s trade figures for January were 
published in this Review on March 8 (pp. 268/ 
270). ‘Total trade for January at $996.4 million, 
with imports at $452.6 million and exports at 
$543°8 million, is believed to be the highest figure 
ever reeorded in this Colony’s history. Compared 
with last month the value of imports is up by 
3:8% and -that of exports by 43.9%, showing an 
overall increase of 22.4% in the total. The in- 
dications are that these increases are due less 
to an increase in the volume of goods than to 
very heavy price increases. 

Figures for tradé with China and Macao are 
shown in millions of dollars below, last month's 
figures being given in brackets :— 


Imports Exports Total 
China, N, 29.1( 338.6)  61.4( 92.5) 90.5(126.1) 
China, M, 14.5( 20.4) 21.5( 22.8)  36.0( 42.7) 
China, S, 83.9( 43.6) 166.1( 62.6) 200.0(106.2) 
Macao 9.4( 8.7) 28.2( 14.2)  87.6( 22.9) 
Total 86.9(166.3) 277.2(191.6) 864.1(297.9) 


The item in imports from North China which 
showed the largest decrease was soya beans, 
which fell from $6.8 million to $1.0 million. 
Decreases were also recorded for textile fabrics, 
pharmaceutical products, and coal. On the other 
hand, imports of wood oil increased from $9.5 
million to $5.1 million, and groundnut oil from 
$1.4 million to $2.7 million. Exports of raw 
rubber to North China fell from $35.3 million 
to $2.3 million; pharmaceutical products from 
$13.8 million to $9.8 million, and textile fabrics 
from $7.4 million to $3.8 million, but there were 
imcreases in exports ‘of refined sugar from $0.5 
million to $2.9 million and dyeing and tanning 
materials from $6.0 million to $10.6 million. 

Imports of refined sugar from: Middle China 
showed a decrease of $8.8 million. Exports to 
Middle China of vegetables, roots and tubers 
chiefly used for human consumption fell by $1.1 
million, but fishery products for focd increased 
from $1.4 million to $2.7 million. 


Produce Prices 

Following the imposition of new rates 
of duties Tea Sale realised an average 
price of Rs. 2.43 subject to Export Duty. 
The price at the corresponding sale last 
year was Rs. 2.37. In anticipation of 
the new export duties, the price of rub- 
ber declined. Sheet No. 1 which fetch- 
ed Rs, 3.30 on March 7, fell to Rs. 3.00 
on March 14. Crepe No. 1 fell to Rs. 
2:90. The previous average prices were: 
Sheet No. 1—Rs. 3.20; Crepe No. 1—Rs. 
3.24%; Sole Crepe (4%”)—between Rs. 
8.56 and Rs, 3.76. Following the an- 
nouncement of the new export duty, 
the price of Copra which was Rs. 312 
per Candy No, 1 on March 12, fell to 
Rs. 290. 


Revenue & Expenditure 

The revenue for January was Rs. 
71,772,128. The principal sources were: 
Customs—Rs.. 42,864,355; Income Tax, 
Estate Duty, Stamps and Excess Profits: 
Duty—Rs. 11,240,315; Excise and Salt— 
Re. 3,913,287 and Railway Revenue— 
Rs. 5,445,865. 


The voted expenditure for the month 
was Rs. 58,415,317. The main items 
were: Food Subsidies—Rs. 11,795,071; 
Education—Rs. 9,731,354; Medical Ser- 
vices—Rs. 4,384,110; Local Government 
—Rs. 4,249,207 and Public Works—Rs. 
2,521,980, 


Imports of white rice from South China rose 
from $4.3 million to $10.1 million, but wood oil 
imports dropped by $11.8 million and nil ship- 
ment of pigs’ and boars’ bristles, as against $1.7 
million for last month, was recorded. There were 
increases in exports of pharmaceutical products 
from $10.5 million to $20.0 million; dyeing and 
tanning materials from $5.2 million to $13.1 mil- 
lion; textile fabrics from a mere $1,670 to $6.9 
million, iron and steel from $10.6 milion to $15.4 
million; non-ferrous base metals from $1.2 mil- 
licn to $8.9 million, non-electrical machinery from 
$1.4 million to $3.9 million; vehicles and trans- 
port equipment from $2.7 million to $4.4 million; 
paper from $1.4 million to $3.2 million; manu- 
factures of base metals from $1.8 million to $2.8 
million; and refined sugar from $6,000 to $2.6 
million, 

Figures in millions of dollars for trade during 
January with specific localities of China, or by 


specifie routes, are as follows (last month’s 
figures are shown in brackets) :— 
Imports Exports 

Formosa Sievaialeialuisia - 8.8 (15.9 ) 14.2 (15.7 ) 
South China (by land) 7.0 (17.8 } 78.0 (54.0 ) 
Shanghai (by rail) 0.5 ( 0.9 ) 9.4 ( 7.9 » 
Shanghai (by sea) 9.1 (10.1 )- 10.5 (18.2 } 
Hainan ......5..5.. QE ( 0.08) 0.4 ( 0,03) 


United Kingdom:—Imports inereased by $10.6 
million, the principal items affected being elec- 
trical machinery up by $2.6 million; pharmaceu~ 
tical products up by $2.7 million yarns and 
threads up by $1.4 million; and iron and steel 
up by $0.9 million. Exports to the United King- 
dom also registered an increase of $7.9 million 
mainly due to increased exports of wood oil, and 
clothing and underwear of textile materials. 

India:—Imports of yarns and threads fell by 
$4.4 million- but textile fabrics were up by $1.3 
million 

Pakistan:—Imports of raw cotton increased by 
$10.6 million @nd exports of yarns and threads 
by $1.8 million. 

Belgium:—The rise in imports of $2.2 million 
was mainly attributable to non-ferrous base 
metals; iron and steel; and fertilizer. 

Germany:—Imports doubled over last month 
with iron’ and steel up by $3.2 million; and dye 
ing and tanning materials up by $1.3 million. 
An all round increase in exports of $2.4 million 
was also recorded. 

Holland:—Imports increased by over 50% to 
$16.1 million mainly due to increased imports of 
refined sugar; dyeing and tanning materials; and 
pharmaceutical products. 

Thailand:—Exports were up by $7.0 million, 
textile fabrics up by $2.6 million being the chief 
item. 

Japan:—Imports went up by $11.2 million, 
textile fabrics increased by $6.9 million; 
non-electrical machinery by $3.0 million; fishery 
products for food by $2.5 million; paper by $1.9 
million; and rubber tyres’ (motor) by nearly $1 
million, whilst iron and steel imports dropped 
heavily from $8.2 million to $1.1 million, An 
increase in exports of nearly $6.0 million was 
registered; the increase being spread over a wide 
range of commodities. 

Indonesia:—Imports of raw rubber were up by 
$1.3 million; of gas oil and fuel oil, by nearly 
$1 million. Exports recorded an-increase of $12 
million, the chief items affected being textile 
fabrics, yarns and threads, clothing and under- 
wear of textile materials, and paper. 

Switzerland:—Imports of manufactured articles 
and dyeing and tanning materials increased by 
$1.5 million and $0.6 million respeetively. 

U. 8. A.:—Imports at $29.5 million showed a 
heavy decrease, being only about 40% of the 
figure for last month. The chief items affected 
were pharmaceutical products from $25.9 millien 
to $4.8° million - raw cotton from §2z.7 million to 
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$0.6 million; manufactured articles from $6.2 
million to $1.8 million; dyeing and tanning mate- 
rials from $4.6 million to $2.0 million; iron and 
steel from $3.6 million to $0.8 million; electrical 
machinery from $1.6 million to $0.5 million; 
textile fabries from $3.6 million to $1.9 million; 
and mdnufactures of base metals from $2.2 mil- 
lion to $1.0 million. Exports recorded a slight 
jncrease of $1.8 million, the main increases being 
in respect of feathers; manufactured articles; 
and vegetables, roots and tubers chiefly used for 
human consumption. On the other hand, exports 
of wood oil and pigs’ and boars’ bristles decreased 
by $6.8 million and $1.8 million respectively. 

U. S. S. R.:—During the month, pharmaceu- 
tical products valued at $153,000 were declared 
to have been imported from U.S.S.R, 

Other Countries:—Imports of dyeing and tan- 
ning materials (Quebracho: extract) to the value 
of $8.8 million from Argentine were recorded. 

Air Freight:—The air freight figures for the 
month are as follows:— 


Weight Value 
Imports, o.ccicesclesie 38,403 kgs. $12,179,555 
Exports. .....sveee 44,997 ,, 10,803,119 
otal 7 cececestar« 83,400 kgs. $22,982,674 


Japanese Trade:—There was a considerable in- 
crease both in the value of exports completed 
during the month and in export contracts con- 
cluded; the former totalled US$4,919,000 while 
the latter were US$10,584,000. Imports received 
however were still.ijn excess of exports and 
reached a value of $$11,368,000. Further re- 
strictions were necessary on imports, and noa- 
essential foodstuffs such as mush-rooms and sea- 
fcods were removed from the permitted list as 
from 19th January. Substantial progress was 
thus made towards righting the disbalance on 
the Open Account caused by recent events, but 
no hope can be held out of any early liberalisa- 
tion of the import trade. 


March 29 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN FEBRUARY 1951 


Imports of merchandise into Hongkong during’ February, 1951 amounted 
to a declared value of $345,942,508 as compared with $248,671,123 in February, 


1950. The figures 


include Government 


sponsored cargoes. 


Exports of 


merchandise totalled $448,132,761 as compared with $198,748,151 in February, 
1950. Imports during the first two months of 1951 amounted to $798,531,867 
as compared with $569,898,655 in the first two months of 1950. Exports totalled 
$991,923,918 as compared with $437,620,466. 

IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
For February 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries February February February February 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
MERCHANDISE $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom ...... 50,164,405 84,170,532 14,570,516 13,670,911 
USE aN a h5. ee chetetorctsit os 6,826,488 7,277,995 4,043,178 4,156,458 
Canada ios. xa stale wate oe 4,868,640 2,490,258 746,359 624,807 
Ceylon? "Viet tests s aah ae 41,605 235,732 1,200,880 137,971 
Bast Africa (Br)! Gn... 538,345 328,048 792,715 302,663 
India “leat tae. cei 15,351,626 25,885,090 2,629,345 1,001,492 
Malaya=(Er:) et. aee 42,389,475 5,658,272 84,361,750 20,807,970 
New Zealand ......... 103,000 _ 4,736 604,342 176,333 
North Borneo (Br.) 1,383,775 1,051,785 1,665,142 517,058 
Pakistan ie. isasiicats« eerste 7,887,879 8,571,863 23,886,790 1,226,015 
South) Africa... Srnec. ws 1,152,351 2,250,344 478,659 247,175 
West Africat (Bre) scene — 40,120 739,211 396,821 
West Indies\(Br:) “222%. 6,909 2,880 610,098 423,741 
British Commonwealth, 

Other Pre. See ae cee eae 5,740,935 2,089,557 1,460,911 755,376 
PAUISUB IAT onsen cease scatore sack 667,485 756,824 — — 
BeeCUSTUIN  ccate chess entaceva cleus 5,299,929 5,532,927 414,344 339,418 
BEET gas encase crenata teen 89,849 — 862,642 882,206 
Central America ...... 1,538,897 106,142 904,811 428,747 
China; North: c5n. seca 16,995,904 28,107,834 62,908,748 27,385,675 
ChinayMiddlé >. sesse.2 8,471,233 4,703,215, 15,367,742 30,989,511 
China® South® ia ts.0c 32,540,905 11,230,980 110,158,883 23,594,560 
Czechoslovakia ........ 301,723 1,742,972 10,752 — 
Denmark sroroa aasescstaers 1,504,332 73,621 95,487 1,012,312 
HSV DL © leautoaiiereias cierto 465,168 10,419 3,609,248 254,180 
Winlandsa tee tek oe 29,520 395,139 a5 = 
France: -<.sekehsy: mon aera 6,335,868 2,512,330 1,469,915 628,554 
French Indo-China 1,775,114 2,208,230 1,380,292 1,279,693 
Germany: « hecegep cares 8,055,630 1,758,193 3,295,663 1,797,994 
Bolland. scterstersiexsiensttetere 5,766,332 3,384,359 6,951,266 1,676,128 
PAGE ates teioree Oiclerelere es — — 31,482 37,903 
Ttaly> 24).2heaa. wos oie 3,549,590 2,043,606 920,298 328,268 
SAP AIT tes en tore cieiersreeo os 44,260,812 4,425,821 32,266,016 9,380,225 
Korea (Northj® > 2 ai..2%..< _ 3,946,196 — 525,076 
Korea (South) ........ 184,725 8,212,342 79,229 2,311,483 
Macao Fs OStirtraeeietnants 8,034,02¢ 6,551,521 18,938,044 20,764,689 
INOTWay- fa tsise elements ore 413,41: 2,045,495 61,568 647,670 
Oman. Sher austere sees _— 56,800 59,587 121,057 
Persia) Roamer sa ws —. 18,000 68,233 58,536 
Philippines.” Me wencar esters 1,732,452 778,213 4,713,534 1,740,848 
Poland”, SHarisose-o eee 145,704 1,072,281 — = 
POMGUS AMEE ste taerace enie Les 103,108 237,415 35,840 — 
Portuguese East Africa 1,790,381 9,500 14,914 19,589 
South America ........ 7,116,666 _— 775,420 749,726 
Spain Pee, aes ease oe ae 54,577 30,511 — — 
Sweden ate ae vies abeiveniate 670,782 2,180,216 142,700 692,472 
Switzerland) Wi teecce comes 8,492,320 4,504,493 1,139,619 333,447 
Thailand = sata 11,940,467 7,546,842 3,730,132 5,819,895 
WPURK OY) os iclan a caso suavps aorta 706,724 —_ 102,321 8,960 
LU Pa Bae: Caleilare see ee ey ers 19,920,274 49,259,280 16,090,398 10,543,110 
TRGONESIA Sy “\iuscretiee cae 8,007,056 3,463,705 22,592,084 6,369,295 
WE SigSnukbe Maucte seater 177,671 620,800 —_— — 
OUbersy” saataarae ceo weaomnete 2,348,437 4,087,689 1,151,653 8,582,133 
eee 

nite INGOAOM!. ssc ce care — — 476,885 
North Borneo (Br.) — — 173.360 SB hae 
China South et tee ss — 503,300 _— — 
WMacsove’ *, Ata... mere 164,091 238,184 = — 
USS: AL Gio eee = _— _ —_— 3,395,416 
TOTAL MERCHANDISE 845,942,508 248,671,123 448,132,761 198,748,151 
TOTAL TREASURE ,.. 164,091 741,484 650,245: 4,252,749 
GRAND TOTAL 0... 346,106,599 249,412,607 448,783,006 308000 000 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 
For January & Febrxary 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Countries Jan.-Feb. Jan.=Feb. Jan.-Feb. Jan. - Feb. 

1951 1950 1951 1950 

$ $- $ $ 
MERCHANDISE 
United Kingdom ........ 92,979,150 80,930,618 36,395,844 21,518,399 
PRUStVAllS ae tai. iene areersinc ue 18,533,255 16,595,342 6,971,882 7,190,358 
ROANAIA saw caine atin 14,781,100 8,968,620 1,961,484 1,516,177 
GY PON Me aici chs ate a siericras 405,365 363,514 2,018,154 297,880 
East. Africa (Br.) ...... 903,432 612,215 2,289,956 1,084,721 
PNG Aelia wis seem wes 31,004,968 65,716,878 5,768,420 2,633 867 
Malaya (Bri) .iessese.cs 106,279,410 15,699,330 195,577,512 46,823,739 
New Zealand ........; Ne 258,984 587,820 1,050,785 297,078 
North Borneo (Br.) .... 2,376,274 2,751,549 8,921,499 1,668,416 
pakistani. ceacmies caieees 27,562,913 12,694,723 34,177,536 3,238,134 
pouth Africa — ascws.c 2,094,309 2,693,642 2,681,519 793,894 
West Africa (Br.) ...... — 40,120 2,017,627 651,742 
West Indies (Br.) ...... 7,229 6,880 850,499 922,683 
British Commorwealth, 

Ot ee arenas ScreGieawieis 9,835,771 5,068,299 3,204,438 1,560,540 
PANASTE TAG ie olose cis ciarele eles on 976,772 1,238,412 —_— 880 
SOLS Ua rye teral seers reine are.e 13,805,409 7,928,711 990,137 999,590 
SUINET EE PS occiicicis' aise oie ee 1,341,361 170,272 1,507,145 1,552,917 
Central America ...... * 2,212,429 270,411 1,524,031 816,763 
mohinas North, 9 cease see 46,059,194 63,722,452 124,282,464 68,994,812 
China, Middle ....... << 22,971,321 14,415,324 36,912,264 60,974,089 
Rehinal South isc.) ce se 66,475,800 17,485,881 276,309,515 45,401,633 
Czechoslovakia ......... 2,106,328 8,048,826 10,752 — 
PDOTIMATIC) Foils o:0/es/ sere ss 2,838,279 666,442 1,156,448 1,178,458 
SY Der ee eoiclon) ovis errant 2,340,243 205,116 4,078,413 441,805 
Beaman! Me sates ac scene p sie 271,413 571,664 — 7,905 
BURANICE | Wercis sisisvareere sie siaso 12,648,636 5,990,035 4,451,107 974,700 
French Indo-China ..... 4,049,340 3,636,855 2,941,562 2,531,219 
Germany vis.ce ces eeceins 18,087,08). 3,432,292 7,694,447 2,858,272 
Lo vopU bey I a. eC OORT: 21,872,528 8,070,275 9,188,818 3,319,941 
RPA ME clave ceasevsiess\ sxe iare sisters 17,226 10,000 87,671 58,521 
CU excises naterers: ois sane 9,531,639 5,157,036 3,769,312 1,002,746 
DATE cree ate ciassiere e-os.0.0- 0 111,055,820 7,692,436 46,788,038 20,089,977 
mOres.n (NOTED) oe wiciec e006 —_— 11,017,078 — 3,780,826 
morea,. (South) 2 ices acs 396,083 10,478,854 79,229 8,201,078 
AER CAQ) Maighak je iotesieya,sjejais.sls:0 17,395,034 13,326,314 47,136,091 48,162,192 
BNOL WAY ta 3.5 Ae shea ueyaisyels<rece 1,184,524 5,329,113 1,188,046 758,780 
ROMAN yeas Seo wisrsie Says esa 44,600 108,400 113,386 155,606 
BOTS 1a eerste uss Fas tie 6 susia one, sare 90,081 111,059 195,002 61,476 

BE DILDDINES Cixetuarieis's sei 2,241,870 1,317,150 12,812,543 4,034,658 
POLARS Wo ars ereitereiayszele. soi 510,146 1,573,449 — — 
POTLUSAL eee Noriiersialere eerniarsae 441,919 394,187 223,054 3,920 
Portuguese East Africa .. 1,790,381 9,500 258,086 210,873 
South America ........ 15,998,274 146,788 1,801,463 4,491,885 
DOL aris cesiorste cleverne oiesare.» 687,454 98,551 —_— — 

RS WEEN ae tas aletaiieiets sare aie’. 2,612,727 4,674,074 1,365,787 836,905 
SAU TZERIANG ee, 6 sveimerely aisie 17,794,608 10,763,654 1,286,964 402,398 
Aaland) Bi caicthics dewsie 19,145,016 19,574,135 15,597,374 12,905,883 
EDULIS Yealbar, coxa io taus Sklwis. suakeres 706,924 6,000 684,838 64,960 
TI SAS Wee > gies reeeislare wi sie 49,386,361 116,052,103 37,995,659 33,749,131 
United States of Indonesia 18,139,878 12,234,712 47,781,372 12,534,042 
UE SSR, Bo ona cere coco 330,671 620,800 as pate 
MIENCTS Weel daretciels attale saa clvies 8,952,237 5,630,744 2,825,745 5,864,997 
TREASURE 

United Kingdom ........ _ — 1,860,885 1,283,605 
North Borneo (Br.) . _ _— 446,770 a 
RHinas Northye « centsscorek = 110,000 = 2 

RO LAMA SSOUUIIS Gs aiewitn erste — 1,050,929 — — 
AVEACAG IEW itersishegniss 215,65 custo 3% 516,745 485,739 — — 
BUH SIANG | ola ste isiersjshereiserete — _ 107,000 — 
IMG SAAT Ae Bsc capris = = = 9,805,506 


TOTAL M9RCHANDIS3 798,531,867 569,898,655 991,923,918 437,620,466 


TOTAL “TREASURE .. 516,745 1,646,668 2,414,655 11,089,111 
GRAND TOTAL «....: 799,048,612 571,545,323 994,338,573 448,709,577 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKET 


Dealings with China have been considerably 
affected by the additional export control imposed 
by the Hongkong Government, which has tended 
to bring down prices of the commodities inyolved. 
It is, however, clear that under the circumstances 
no other action was possible to save the situation 
where local manufactures are concerned. Such 
dealers as sent their goods to Macao in the 
expectation of further restrictions are now con- 
gratulating themselves upon their forethought. 
However, even the most considerable stocks are 
liable to melt away unléss replenishments can 
be obtained, and thoughts are turning towards 
India as a substitute for Hongkong in this con- 
nection, although how far these efforts will be 
successful remains to be seen, 

The dullness that has characterised the Hong- 
kong commodity markets for the past few weeks 
continued last week, being added to by the Easter 
holidays, which made the week a short one. 

Low prices marked the majority of the trans- 
actions that took place in industrial chemicals, 
rubber, paper, fertilizers and pharmaceuticals. 
The general slackness also applied to metals, 
with the exception of mild steel plates and tin- 
plates. Cotton yarn was stagnant, both buyers 
and sellers being conspicuous by their absence. 
Cotton piece goods alone showed activity, parti- 
cularly in Indian grey sheeting and cotton drill, 
the prices of which showed an increase. 

The demand for China produce slackened, al- 
though prices remained firm. Dealers sat back, 
expecting a heavier demand from abroad when 
the holidays were over. Woodoil (tungoil) 
remained steady; cassia oil and aniseed oil fell 
in- price with arrivals from South China; teaseed 
oil, with lack of demand from abroad, fell in 
price; cassia lignea at first showed a decline, 
but recovered towards the close, Ramie was the 
most outstanding feature in this market, with 
enhanced Japanese demand; sales of ramie fibres 
took place at $280 per picul while ramie, white, 
was dealt in at $285 per picul against sellers 
offers of $285 and $290 per picul respectively. 

As a result of the low prices ruling on the 
Hongkong market, the authorities in South China 
have lowered the export floor prices of various 
items. Barter trade modifications have also been 
announced and. private traders are now able to 
deal in a longer list of consumer goods. The 
regulations governing imports and exports be- 
tween the Colony and China have also been made 
more flexible. On the other hand, the travelling 
traders who normally form such an important 
part of the Canton-Hongkong dealings have been 
affected by the restrictions imposed in South China 
against travelling, Exit permits when given limit 
the period of absence and two guarantors have 
to be provided. 


ALMA ESTATES, LTD. 


The net profit of the Alma Estates on the 
year ended September 80, amounted to £8,113 
as against £5,333 on the previous year. It was 
agreed at the thirty-seventh Ordinary General 
meeting of the Company that the sum of £10,000 
should be transferred to General Reserve and the 
balance to the credit of Appropriation Account of 
£3,519 to be carried forward to the new period. 

During the year £13,778 was spent on ree 
planting the area cut out during the Japanese 
occupation making a total of £45,621 spent. in 
this connection since the end of the war and 
it is now completely planted up. The output 
during the year amounted to 618,0C0 lbs. a3 
against 666,500 Ibs. in 1949, while the working 
costs of production per pound rose from St.$0.2485 
in 1949 to St.$0.8086 in 1950, At the same 
time the average price realised per Ib. rose from 
St.$0.8366 in 1949 to St.$0.4619 in 1961. 

The authorised and issued capital of the Come 
pany amounts to 70,000 shares of £1 each fully 
paid. 
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THE HONGKONG ROPE 
MFG. CO., LTD. 


A net profit of $1,511,906 was made by the 
Rope Manufacturing Company, Ltd. during 1950. 
When added to the balance brought forward from 
last year’s account, provisions for -rehabilita- 
tion of war damaged property and staff 
superannuation fund, both no longer re- 
quired, ‘this gave a balance at credit of 
Profit &° Loss Appropriation Account of $1,810,- 
863. It was agreed at the sixty-second ordinary 
annual’ meeting of shareholders ‘held March 21, 
tkat this sum should be allocated to plant re- 
placement reserve $200,000; factory reconstruc- 
tion reserve $260,000; equalisation of dividend 
reserves $200;000; Chinese employees benevolent 
fund $70,000; corporation profits tax assessment 
$195,000; bonus to staff and workers $80,000, etc, 
A dividend of $1.00 per share tax free accounted 
for $200,000 and a bonus of $2.00 per share alse 
tax free, absorbed $400,000 leaving $149,831 to 
be carried forward to 1951. 

In his speech, the Chairman pointed out that 
production and sales of rope for the third year 
in succession showed an appreciable increase. 
Costs of manufacture also rose. The hemp mar- 
ket remained steady during the first half of the 
year, after which prices rose by as much as 75%. 
Manila hemp being a strategic material, it was. 
difficult to obtain licences to cover requirements, 
which is reflected in the low stock figure. These 
stocks of rope, raw materials and stores in the 
factory at cost amount to $771,000, while stocks of 
hemp held in the Philippines total $478,796 in value. 


